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CHAPTERX. 


** What is life, father?” ‘A battle, my child, 
Where the strongest lance may fail, 
Where the wariest eyes may be beguiled 
And the stoutest heart may quail; 
Where the foes are gathered on every hand, 
And rest not day nor night, 
And the feeble little ones must stand 
In the thickest of the fight.” 


“I sHOULD not have frightened you, my dear, by 
my hasty summons last night,” said Mrs. Bentley, 
“had I not fancied that you knew the cause of my 
nephew’s hasty departure, and consequently could 
relieve my anxiety, but I found from this letter 
received by this morning’s post,’”’ drawing it from 
her old-fashioned reticule, ‘that, like myself, you 
are ignorant of the business which he says called 
him away ; for here you see,” tapping the letter with 
her finger, “‘he requests me to give you a message, 
but read it yourself, my dear, and then we will talk 
the matter over.” 

With a beating heart Myra complied, and the tears 
nearly obliterated the dear handwriting when she 
Observed how delicately St. Olair had refrained from 
naming their broken-off engagement, the avoidance 
of which subject affected her deeply, and thrilled her 
with a blissful hope that perhaps it might be renewed 
if he were assured of her penitence and undiminished 
constancy and love; and with what intense delight 
would she receive a like acknowledgment from him- 
self, Still she had a struggle between pride and 
innate truthfulness, 

Ought she—need she—tell Mrs. Bentley of their 
present estrangement? Fortunately that lady was 
just then called out of the roonr to give some in- 
structions to the gardener, and Myra seized the 
opportunity of laying the case of her doubts and 
scruples before her cousin. 





Avyoy. 











[A FAIR PENITENT, | 


Mabel hesitated for a few minutes before giving 
her advice, for well knowing the extreme affection 
borne by Mrs. Bentley to her nephew (to whom 
from very early years she bad supplied the place of 
his mother, her own only son having died in 
infancy), it was rather to be feared that her judg- 
ment on recent events might be biassod, and that she 
would not allow any share of blame to rest on Sr, 
Clair; but again, Mabel mentaliy debated, were the 
rupture of the engagement between him and Myra 
to become known through any other party Mrs, 
Bentley would probably consider herself insulted 
by “Miss Linton” having presumed to enter her 
house under false colours. This last suggestion 
turned the balance in favour of a full and free con- 
fession, which decision Mabel hastened to impart to 
her agitated companion, 

“Tt will be a painful effort for you to make, my 
dear girl,” she said, scothingly; “but I think you 
will not regret it. Mrs. Bentley has a just and 
generous mind, and although I do not doubt but that, 
at first, she will condemn you alone, yet I shall be 
much deceived if, on reflection, she does not pity 
you as much, if not more than she will blame you— 
by throwing yourself on her kind womanly sympathy 
and eonsideration you will at once show your respect 
for her and your undiminished love for her idolised 
nephew.”’ 

Mabel’s estimate of Mrz. Bentley’s character proved 
correct, when, on her return to the room, Myra at 
once commenced her confession. Possibly the sweet 
expression of Myra’s humid eyes, “like violets 
dropping dew,” as she knelt before the old lady, 
and in faltering tones implored her pardon for the 
sorrow she had caused St. Clair, greatly aided to 
subdue the severity with which she had listened 
to the commencement of the humiliating statement. 

The gradual dispersion of the frown on her brow 
and the softened gluse of her dark ezes (“so like to 
those of Leonard,’’ thought poor Myra) gave hope 
and confidence to the timid suppliant ; and when, 
truth overcoming modest reluctance, she named the 
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offer of Petersfield Johnson, and her own uvhesitat- 
ing and entire rejection of it, Mrs. Bentley stooped 
forward, and kissivg her tearful cheek, raised her 
from her humble posture and drew her to her bosom. 

“There, there, be composed, my dear girl,” she 
said, her own voice trembling with emotion, “‘ you 
and Leonard have both been wrong; he was too 
rash and impetuous, and you too haughty and 
defiant. If he had seen or heard of the visit of Mr. 
Johnson, and its results, even his jealous doubts 
would have vanished, and your present mutual un- 
happiness have been avoided.” 

i irrue, dear madame,” interposed Mabel, who had 
been a silent but deeply interested witness of the 
scene; “but Mr. St. Clair’s hasty departure for 
London prevented his receiving my explanation of 
my cousin's noble conduct with regard to Mr. Jolin- 
son’s offer and dismissal. I walked over here on 
purpose to give this explanation, but he had left an 
hour before I arrived.”’ 

“But it can be givento him now,” eagerly ex- 
claimed Myra, raising her head from her kind 
friend’s breast. ‘You will tell him, will you not, 
dear madame ?” she asked, in hopeful accents. 

“Unfortunately the foolish boy has putit out of 
my power to doso,” returned Mrs. Bentley, ‘‘ for his 
letter contains no mention of an address to which I 
can write.” She referred to the said unsatisfactory 
letter, and added, in a vexed tone: “ He does not 
even name the place be is going to or the duration 
of his absence, so what can we do but wait with 
patience 2” 

“Be of good cheer, dear madame, and you too, 
dear Myra, said the ever-bopeful Matel. ‘I feel 
gure that Leonard will not delay his return beyond 
absolute necessity. The illness of Mr. Munroe 
would in itselfinduce him to come back a8 soon as 
possible. Be assured it is duty, not inclination, 
which has forced him to abandon the sick bed of his 
old friend; and you, also, my dear cousin, take 
comfort in the proof that his love for you has not 
ceased, or he would have taken the opportunity 
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when naming this unexpected journey to tell his 


aunt that your engagement was caucelled by mutual 
consent,” 

“TI "agree with you, my dear Miss Stuart,’’ as- 
sented Mrs. Bentley, ‘‘ and take comfort in so doing, 
but the difficulty is how to heal the breach between 
there two silly young people?” 

“In your words I reply—* wait with patience,’ 
said Mabel, gaily. 

“ (Quite right, my dear, and I repeat the advice to 
this little trembler here,” pressing Myra’s hand now 
clasped within her own; ** but there isone part of 
Leonard’s letter and your remark upon it which 
troubles me on reflection. He says: ‘Important 
business may oblige me to leave England for a short 
time,’ and you generously assert that duty alone 
would have induced him to quit his old friend’s sick 
bed. Now I have always had a habit of putting that 
and that together, as the saying is, and I begin to 
fancy that the illness of Mr, Munroe and Leonard’s 
enforced departure from England are more nearly 


” 


convected than is acknowledged by my dear, kind. 


nephew,” 


Iiere the good lady paused, and Mabel immediately 
owned that a similar conjecture had occurred to her 
self, while Myra blushingly acknowledged that sie 
had more selfishly imagined St. Clair had quitted 
Nngland to banish ber remembrance from his 
mind, 

“No, no, my nephew is too proud’ and too wise for 
such a cowardly flight,” said Mra Bentley, warmly, 
** Depend on it that Miss Stuartand T are:right, and 
therefore within the last few minutes: I tareformed 
the resolution that unless I receive satisfactory de- 
tails from Leonard before the end of this wesk I 
shail go up to London and obtain particulars from 
Mr. Muuroe himself.”’ 

Ilaving thus aunounced a determination which 
promised to relieve the anxiety and-suspeuse of the 
whole party, Mrs. Bentley intimated her wish'todrop 
the subject, and insisted on the girls stwying to 
luncheon with her instead of walking home: to an 
early dinner. 

She would fain have kept Myre for some divys, 
but Mabel put in her plem of loueliness aud) lier 
cousin was glad that Mire, Benuley acceded) to it 
without murmuring, 

Truth to tell the poor girl longed! to be with ber 
ever-indulgent relative, wlioseowm separation from 
her lover would render her more sympathising under 
Myra’s trial, and to whom ste @ould confide her 
hopes and fears without dreading the patience and 
interest of her companion being worn out. 

Stertly after luncheon was over Mrs. Bentley’s 
pony carriage was again ordered to the door, and the 
cousins took leave of that lady with less heavy hearts 
than when they entered her house. 

*“ I will write to you the:-moment I hear from 
Leonard,” were her parting words, and: 

“Pray write at the end of the week whether you 
have heard or not,”’ in eager entreaty fron Myra, 
was auswered by an aflirmative nod and smile, 


a * * * * 


It was but a slight clue which St. Clair had gained 
to guide lim in pursuit of the defaulter Parkyns, 
but having secured the approval of his poor invalid 
partner, and sent off his cautiously worded letter to 
his aunt, he prepared to follow that clue with his 
usual energy. 

Ife first sought Dr. Deane at his own lionse, and 
putting a handsome fee into his hand sufficient to 
cover his daily attendance on Mr. Munroe for at least 
a fortnight, he received the doctor’s promise of tele- 
#raphing the state of his patient’s health on the day 
but one following toa certain place which St. Olair 
begged he would keep secret from every one else. 

** You assure me that my poor friend is in no im- 
mediate danger ?”’ he asked, anxiously. 

‘1 do,” replied the physician, emphatically ; “and 
more than that, 1 believe he will recover from this 
seizure if no further danger arises from excitement.” 

‘** You know the real cause of his present attack,” 
returned Leonard, “and I trust to you as a friend as 
well as a physician to keep his mind quiet and hope- 
ful, especially as regards myself aud the motive for 
my proposed journey.” 

Dr, Deane pressed the young man’s hand in hearty 
acquiescence, and he then took leave. 

Kieturning to the neglected house of business 
Leonard called the dejected clerks into the private 
oflice and bade them be of good cheer, for that he 
feit sure of arranging matters satisfactorily if they 
only ail held together and worked for the general 
g¢ od, 

‘Remember the fable of the bundle of sticks, my 
friends,’ he said, cheerfully, “and support your 
good employer and myself in the trouble brought on 


us by your late unworthy colleague, Do not quit 
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Heaven before this month closes the firm of Munroe 
and St. Clair will be afloat again,” 

A faint murmur of respectful applause from the 
young men gratified Leonard. . 

“ Gentlemen,” he concluded, dismissing them with 
a band shake to each, “I rely upon you, and now 
send in Saunders, to whom | must say a few words 
before I start.’’ 

Abel Saunders, the old white-haired porter of the 
establishment, entered in obedience to his young 
master’s wish, and was kindly desired to sit down, 
for late events had much affected the old man. He 
had served in the “ House” from youth to age, and 
the respect he bad felt for the late Mr. St. Clair had 
been continued to his son, with an addition of 
affectionate feeling such as in good servants is often 
engendered towards a member of the family known 
from boyhood. 

It was from Saunders that Leonard had received 
the information upon which he was about to act, 
‘and he now desired the old man to repeat his report 
and any other circumstances he could remember 
connected withthe fugitive clerk. 

*T do not remember much more than I told yow 
last night, sir,” said’ Abel, except that one day ther 
week before last I noticed @# foreign-looking mam 
standing on the other side of theway and staring Very’ 
hard at this house. Soom afterwards Mr. Parkyws 
went out and walked on this side towards the Bank, 
and I saw this strangér turn short round and erdew 
the street in the same direction. IE could not 
that he joined Parkyns, but I thought he did.” 

Abel here described the personal appearance of 
the man, which his listener madea careful note of, 

** And you think that Parkyns has lately got mat 
ried ?” interrogated St. Olair. 

“T only know thet the very day after youleft 
town, sir, master (meaning Mr. Munroe) gave him 
leave of absence for three days, andas he went out 
he said to me ina jokingsort of way : “Good-bye; 
girl with lots of — 53 

“And you say that » young lady, very hend- 
somely dressed, had called at tite dvor in ® cab 
a few days previously and sent im @ Hote to 
Parkyns ?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ answered Saundenm 
the cab when it stopped) and) the’ put her lend: 
out of the window witth « letter ! te Mir,. 
Parkyns, leastwise, it wae directed! like: this; sir,” 
and Abel laid an envelope on the desit on wiiich he 
had copied in an old-fashioned handwriting tho 
address : 

“ A Monsieur, Monsieur Parkyns.” 

‘* And that, sir,” concluded tlie old man, * was 
what made me think this was the pretty French 
girl he soon afterwards told me he was going to 
marry.” 

As Parkyns had been their foreign correspondent 
as well as cashier this intelligence threw a new light 
on the affair, as it seemed most probable that the 
delinquent had had an accomplice in one of the 
French houses with which they were commercially 
connected, 

The fraud and defaleations had been at: first dis- 
covered in a singular way, showing that rogues are 
often found out through some carelessness in carry- 
ing out their nefarious schemes. 

The London agent of a Paris house with which 
that of ‘Munroe and St, Clair” were intimately 
conuected had brought back a bill purporting to be 
drawn on the last-named firm in favour of a certain 
Mons. Brandt, of Marseilles, and duly accepted, 

It was presented amongst others at the Paris house, 
and would have been paid from the assets held: of 
the London firm, such transactions being frequent 
aud mutually accommodating, but that itlacked the 
proper endorsement of this Monsieur Brandt, and 
not knowing his address it was sext to the London 
agent to have the error rectified. 

Parkyns had not returned from his leave of 
absence, St. Clair was in the country,and Mr. Mun 
roe on coming to business the next morning received 
Mr. larker’s commonication, aud immediately de- 
clared most emphatically. that the acc eptor’s: sigua- 
ture to that. bill was a-forgery. 

The poor old gentleman was horrorstruck, and 
instituting an. immediate investigation found out 
such proofs of villany as to induce him to send off 
the telegram which had brought. St. Clair to London 
in such hot haste. 

Teonard reviewed all these circumstances in his 
mind, and after rather a long pause, he said: 

“Give me the address of Parkyns’ lodgings, If 
he really bas got married the people in the house 
may know something about it.” 


“TD went out to 





Abel went to his desk and brought out the day- 


your posts; come daily to your desks ; answer all in- 
quiries civilly, cautiously, but hopefully; aud-vlease 


Abel; Lam going to be married! to w pretty Prenoli' | 


book, in which it was his duty to copy the ‘‘comings 
and. goings ”- of- the clérks and: their respectivo 
abodes, 

Leonard wrote the address in his pocket-book, 
and then taking a friendly? farewell of the faithful 
old porter, upon whom he pressed the parting gift of 
& Soveréign, he went quietly out of the private door, 
and calling a passing Hangomi was'speedily driven to 
the street indicated on bis memorandum, 

Here he dismissed the cab and walked nearly the 
whole length of a very long street near Vauxhall 
Bridge before he came to the number he was in 
search of. 

A notice in the parlour window of “Furnished 
Apartments” procured almost instant attention to. 
his double kneck from the watchful landlady, as. 
being that of a probable tenant for her recentiy 
vacated rooms. 

The handsome, gentlemanly appearance of the 
“party” (as she was accustomed to designate all 
strangers) visibly impressed Mra, Potter, and sho 
usttered him with much empressement into her front 
pariour in response to his inquiry: 

“@€an I be allowed to see your apartments ?” 
| It-wasa small but pretty looking room, boasting 
‘tHie*usual furniture of such places, the most notice- 
fable article being a bronze inkstandon aside table, 
Benedth which lay an ornamental blotting book, 

Mrs. Potter hasteued to apologise for the absenco 
‘of the muslin window curtains, 

“Ae my gentlemati only left me the day beforo 

, Sir, and there hae not been time to get 

washed and wpagain ; for the same reason 

you must exeuse the bedroom not being in order,” 

‘she adtied, opening the door between the two rooms 

aud’showing a-floor littered with sundry scraps of 
torn do envelopes, &c. 

i stiall you require the rooms,. sir?’’ sho 
‘inquired, cagerly, evitilently considering that this. 
gentlemanly “party” intended taking then, as ho 
‘had not demurred to the rent she had already named 
‘to hints 

“ Birst permit me to ask you afew questions,’’ said 
Leonard, smiling at her volubility, ‘ but pray sit 
down,” and'as Mrs. Potter took a chair opposite his 
own, he continued with some embarrassment : ‘* Mr. 
‘Barltyns was your late lodger, I believe?” 
| Mirs. Potter bowed F gone 

“He was,sir,and I was very sorry to lose him, 
Wut he told! mele would recommend me a respectablo 
tenant, and I’'m-sure I’m much obleeged to him for 
sending you, sir.” 

St. Clair. flushed ‘slightly, but went on speaking 
calmly. 

“I have known Mr. Parkyns for some years,’’ ho 
said, “ but having been out of town lately I was not 
aware that he was on the point of being married, 
and as I conclude from. his. having left your apart- 
ments that he is: nowon his wedding tour it is of 
great importance to me to know in what direction 
that journey is being made.” 

Mrs. Potter’s face expressed mingled surprise and 
annoyance, 

“He never told me that he was going to be 
married,’’ she replied; but merely said he was going 
abroad on business, and’as te might be away some 

montis | was at liberty to let his roome.’” 

“Cannot you tell me to what forsign country he 
said he was going ?’”’ inquired Leovard, emphatically, 
for he fancied that Mrs, Potter was: purposely wiih- 
holding that information, 

She hesitated, and at last said ; 

“ Will you tell me,,sir, why you so. particularly 
wish to know ?” 

“Yes,” hereplied, “if you will promise not to give 
the same information to ary one else, nor name my 
Having culled here.’’ 

“There is no oné likely to ask me about your 
calling here,’ she said, rather sulkily, “for I neither 
know your name or your business, so. L may easily 
give the promise you desire.” 

“Thien now I will tell you both,” returned St. 
Clair ; “but although I do not intend to take your 
rooms it would be very unfair to. take up your timo 
and receive tlie information I require without re- 
muneratibn ; therefore here,” and he drew a sove- 
reign from his purse, “is the sum you would have 
received for a week’s rent.”’ 

Mrs, Potter bridled at first, and muttered some- 
thing about not being bribed, but the sight of “ Her 
Majesty’s picture set in gold” soon overcame her 
scruples, and she gave truthful replies to the various 
questions put by her visitor, who had fulfilled his 
compact of telling her the motive for his inquiries. 

“And now will you allow me to write down the 
address to which Mr, Parkyns requested you tosend 
his letters? Remember,’ he acded hastily as she 
hesitated, “‘ whatever occurs your name shall never 





be brought in.” 
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Mrs. Potter thanked him with tears in her eyes, 
for she was a kind-hearted woman, and although 
shocked at the description of her late lodger’s turpi- 
tude; grieved at the possibility of herevidence being 
required against him, 

“ Por you see, sit, he was always civil and honour- 
able to me, and I oan’t bear to think of his being 
caught as a rogue through my means, though of 
course he deserves to be puvished—ay, and he was 
often very geuerous to me, and made 'me’ little 
presents. This here: pretty letter-case,” she’ con- 


tinued, taking that which lay beneath the bronze [ 


inkstand, “is one of them, and now I think of it he 
langhed when he gave it me, only a few days ago; 
and said ; 

“«* This is what T always write my love-letters on, 
Mrs. Potter.” 

That good lady was rather surprised at the eager- 
ness with which St. Clair took the book in his hand 
and turned over the blotting paper it contained, and 
more especially when he lield up one of the leaves 
to the light, and then, with a peculiar smile, made 
the inquiry: 

“Will you part with this book? I will give you 
another sovereign for it.” 

* T would rather not, sir,” she said, deprecatingly. 
“It was the last present the poor young man made 
me, and I fear I shall never have another from him, 
and—and—he was always good to me,” she sobbed 
out, 

“*T respect your motives for refusal,”said St; Clair, 
and quietly writing something on a piece of note. 
paver, he laid’ the: blotting-book back on the:table, 
“*Good afternoon ; I will see you again soon, Mrs, 
Potter,” be then said, taking a friendly leave ; “but 
remember your promisecf silence on the subject of 
my visitand its motive.’ 

“TI will, sir,” she replied, and shutting the door 
behind him she returned into her deserted pariour, 
and sitting down on the sofa indulged in a# hearty 
good fit of cryirg. 


* * * * * 


At the very moment when St. Clair was hurrying 
off to make use of the information he had gained 
respecting the defaulter Parkyns Myra Linton was 
making her humiliating confession to his aunt, Mrsi 
Bentley, and’ both were happily ignorant of the 
strange events which would occur before they met 
again. 


_ 


CHAPTER Xi. 


Oh, why are we apart? 

No atom can 
From atom it the earth 

Remove, but'jars the plan 
He fastioued in its birth; 

How dare we break true love's true. 

heart, 
Going apart. Axor, 


Tne days spedion swiftly, and yet the time went 
wearily with the two cousins, inmates’ of Oakdale 
Cotiage, for no: communication had arrived from 
Mrs. Bentley, and’ therefore each felt convinced 
that none-had been. received by her from her absent 
nephew. 

**Oh;, Mabel; I can bear this. suspense no longer,” 
exclaimed Myra, on the Satarday afternoon, “ It is 
true that ‘hopedeferred maketh the heart sick; but 
when there does notiappear even a distant ray af 
that blessed influence: the heart feels. ready to 
break.” 

““What can we do, my dear girl; but as Mra. 
ae said, ‘Wait and have patience,’?’ said 

a . 


“I cannot practice your self-control and quiet sub. | 


mission,” sobbed Myra; ‘‘ do, dear Mabel, let: ue walk 
over to Elmfield, andiascertain how matters stand. 
If. there is any ge—any thing—even worse 
tidings of Mr. Munroe’s health ; it I only knew 
where Leonard is:gone,.and what-has prompted his 
sudden journey. Anything will! be better tham-this 
torturing silence and uncertainty.” 

To soothe her excitement Mabel consented to: the 
poor girl’s wish, and in a.short time they prepared 
to set forth. ‘ 

The day was hotand sultry. The sunbeamscame 
through murky lurid clouds, the leaveg hung motion- 
less on the large oaks in the-rewr of their cottage, 
and Mabel would fain have pradently delayed their 
walk of two miles. but for thealmost.vehemeut en- 
treaties of her.companion. 

“T feel a presentiment of something: important 
about to happen,’ she said, ‘and dare not delay 
our visit,” i 

“ Then we will go the shortest way over therfields, 
and.so escape the village,” said her cousin, kindly, 





and soon after leaving their own gate they turned to 
the right hand up a winding, hilly lane, and emerged 
ona sort of heath or common, at the end of which 
was @ long, straggling wood, through which @ nar- 
row foothpath led to the village, 

The young ladies hed not proceeded far across this 
elevated spot before other indications of an approach- 
ing storm became unpleasantly notcéabie. 

The wind suddenly rose, aud:seemed to rush over 
their heads in furious pursuit of or flight from some 
unseen influence. 

The birds flew past in haste and terror, and some 
heavy rain drops pattered' on the leafy coverts in 
which they sought shelter 

Te cousins’ hastened’ on, but the thunder which 
had' been mutterirg in the distance came nearer aud 
nearer; soon the lightning leapt forth. in vivid 
streaks, followed by a loud discharge of “‘ Heaven's 
artillery,” aud at once: 


* The hot angry clouds 
Poured on the thirsty earth their moist con- 
tents.” 


No shelter was at hand but the wood in front, and 
thither Myra would have rushed in fright and des- 
peration but for the firm remonstrance of her cousio. 

‘““Tt is most dangerous to be under trees in a 
thunderstorm.” she said. “We are already nearly 
wet through, and our best plan will be to get home 
as soon as possible, 

But Myra reiterated her strong desire to visit Elm- 
field. 

‘* Once there,’”’ she said, “ we shall be safe,” 

Her speech ended in a scream, for another flash of 
lightning, succeeded instantly by a still louder 
thunder-clap, alarmed her fearfully. 

“ There is a short cut over the common which leads 
into the high road,” said Mabel, and seizing her 
cousin’s arm she nearly dragged her intoa rough 
track full of. ruts and holes, which formed the road 
between certain parishes and the gravel pits on the 
common, 

With hurried, stumbling steps they traversed the 
uneven track, the storm increasirg in violence until 
the vivid flashes and the thunder’s roar seemed 
almost continuous. 

Just before they reached the gap in the hedge 
which formed the exit into the high road there was 
a sudden—an actually awful pause in the war of 
elements. 

Myra caught her cousin’s hand. 

“Look, look!’ she cried, excitedly; “there is 
Mrs. Bentley in her pony curriage. She has doubt- 
less been tothe cottage; and not finding us at home, 
is returning to Elmfleld. Ob, letus stop her, she 
must have news,” 

Thus speaking she darted from her companion’s 
side, heedless of her drenched garments and trem- 
bling limbs; but jast as-ehe gained thedliigh road w 
long, forked, tongue of lurid flame leapt from the 
copper-coloured clouds, and arattling crash followed 
which seemed to rend the very heaven itself. 

Myra and Mabel both rushed forward in horror 
and dismay, and beneath their almost frenzied gaze 
the docile pony was stretched death-stricken by tue 
fatal flash ; the carriage was overturned, and Mrs. 
Bentley and her faithful old servant lay senseless 
on the ground. 


* * *. * * * 


Whilst these fearful events were happening to 
those near and dear to him, St. Clair was stealily 
pursuing his efforteto. confront-and capture the man 
who had 80 cruelly abused the confidence of hig em- 
ployers, and apparently brought’ unavoidable ruin 
on their heads 


The few words: he had traced after inspecting | 


Mrs, Potter's: blotting book were merely the im- 
pression left on one of the leaves of the address 
‘ofa ‘ Mademoiselle Gourmet,’ and Leonard had 
come to the instant conclusion that this was most 
probably the young French lady who had ealled on 
Parkyns; and also, as Saunders surmised, the pretty 
rich bride ha was boasting as having secured, 

To this adtress, therefore, St. Clair immefiately 
betook himself after leaving W—— Street, and after 
some difficu'ty in finding the exact locality of a new 
terrace in St. John’s Ward sonesodes in his.queet. 
His rather sharp ring at. the.gate was.answered: by 


‘a foreign-looking man, whom Leonard instantly 


identified with the description he had reeeived from 
Saunders. 

Taught caution, by late experience, he then de- 
sired the cabman to wait.at thea corner: of the road 
and.to return in a quarter ofan hour, and:to be sure 
to ring the bell,to announce his beingiin waiting at 
the gate. 

The man having driven: off in obedience to these 





orders, St. Clair walked leisurely up the narrow path 
and entered the passage, having purposely prevented 
the foreigner from preceding iim, to whom he then 
turned and said, with a nonchalant air: 

“ T presume Mademoiselle Gourmet is at home. 
I have a messnge to give her from a friend.” 

The man stared, towed, and shrugged his shoul- 
ders, 

** Dere is no mademoiselle at all here,”’ ho said, in 
imperfect English, 

* Very strange,” eaid Leonard, fixing a keen look 
On the speaker's face, “I have her address hero 
from a friend of Mr. Parkyns (he empbasisei tue 
name,.and saw a flush riseon the man’s swartiy 
cheek) and am charged with a message which i 
much wish to deliver personally.” 

“Vil you entrez—come in m’sieur,”’ said the man, 
opening the door ofa sitting-room, “Perhaps it is 
vou erreur, Mistare Parkyns,’’ be repeater more 
than onee. “Ab! a littel mau, vis ligit hair anda 
grande moustache,”’ 

* Yes, yes,” answered Leonard, well knowing this 
was Said to dective him, his recreant clerk being 
exactiy the reverse to this description. “He was 
about to be married, and the Jady who sent ine here 
wished Mademoiselle Gourmet to be informed that 
the cay is changed,” 

The man muttered a French oath : . 

“Comment! vat you say P The day changed! ’vy 
mam’selle was to make rencontre vis him hiér soir, 
dat is yesterday night.” 

“How unfortunate,” resumed Leonard; “ut 
surely if she did not meet him at the staiion she 
would ave returned here,” 

* Not at ail,” cried the man, thrown completely 


off his guard by Leonard’s manner, “ the rendezvous 


vas not in Londres, but—vat you call Souf— 
Sout a 

** Southampton,” prompted St. Clair, hardly able 
to conceal his satisfaction at the clue thus given. 

“Yes—ya’as—at a grand hotel dere, but’—a 
sudden suspicion arising—* itis not comme il faut in 
Mistare Parkyns to make dese derangements by a 
stranger. Who are you, sare?’ he burst out, his 
voice raised and his cunning eyes glittering., ‘I 
tink you von coquin un vourien, not a gentiliiomme. 
Allez donc—get out, or I vil push you,” and he made 
av offensive gesture towards St. Olair. 

“Stand off,’ cried the latter, or you will repent 
it.’ 

“Allez vous en,’’ repeated’ the fellow, with a 
torrent of abuse in Frenci:, and again advancing in 





‘a threatening posture he endeavoured to force St. 
“Clairinto the passage; a regular scuffle ensue, in 


the midst of which the cabman’s violent ring at the 
bell startled the Frenchman, and he released his holid 
of his opponent with an exclamation of impotent 
rage. Once inside the gate Leonard turned towards 
him, aud said calmly: 

“| have gained my object, and it depends upon tho 
next few hours under what circumstances you and I 
shall meet again.” 

The man darted a look of rage and malice at him 
and slammed the dovr violently, whilst Leonard got 
into the cab and desired the man to drive to the 
nearest police-station. 

‘Not a werry pleasant person to look at, sir,” 
grinned cabby, “I'd rather not moet him on 
*Ampstead.’ Hath of a dark night.’ 

St. Clair’s mission tothe police-station was two- 
fold ; first a request for an immediate telegram 
being despatched to Southampton for a look-out 
being madeat the railway and at the departureqnuay 
of the steam-packets for the delinquent Parkyns 
and‘a young French girl, who would probably ac- 
company him, 

A full’ description was given of the former 
(against whom Leonard had obtained a warrant 
before leaving the City), and a guess made at thai of 
his suspected companion. 

He next intimated tis desire that a watch shouli 
be kept-on the movements of the Frenchman he had 
lately quitted, as he had reason to believe he was in 
some degree implicated in the late nefarious proceed- 
ings of Parkyns. 

Recenving a promise of attention to these wishes 
Leonard then desired to be driven. as quickiy as 
possible to Waterloo Station, and. arriving in timo 
for a fast train to Southampton, dismissed exits 
with such a liberal payment as made him audibly 
express the hope “that the gentleman might have 
luck.in his journey, whatever basiness it was on.” 

A solitary passenger in a first-class coupé Leonard, 
for the first time in twenty-four hours, bad leisure to 
think. 

It had been all harry, excitement and confusion 
since that painful interview with Myra Linton and 
the receipt of Mr, Munroe’s telegram; even now his 
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brain was scarcely in a fit state for reflection upon 
ail that had occurred in this comparatively short 
spaces of time, but still he could not help trying to 
recall what had passed between himself and her who 
was so lately his affianced bride ; and the retrospec- 
tion of that scene was neither consolatory to his 
pride, nor likely to exterminate his love for her who 
bad seemed to care so little for its loss, 

‘he wish was now a vain one that he had been 
less impetuous, less imperious, more gentle. more 
confiding— perhaps he had wronged her. Had he 
waited for an explanation it might have proved 
satisfactory, 

‘Then had these troubles fallen on him whilst they 
were still bound by mutual vows of love and con- 
stancy he might have proved whether she were 
worthy his affection by the way in which she passed 
the ordeal of his adversity. But now—honour 
and pride would alike forbid him seeking a recon- 
ciliation. 

Although he felt bound to make every exertion to 
trace their fugitive clerk, and had already endured 
the calls of hunger, the want of rest, and the fatigues 
of travelling that he might fulfil this duty, bis own 
conviction was that all would be useless, time, money, 
health, all thrown away, 

_ He had spoken hopefully both to his poor stricken 
partner and the clerks in their house, but he had 
scarcely felt so, 

Doubtless the man who could prove so heartlessly 
dishonest to those who had been his benetactors more 
than mere employers, would be crafty as well as 
cruel in his villany,and secure safety in his flight 
with his plunder; and could he—ought he—Leonard 
St. Clair, so lately the rich, favoured child of fortune, 
seek Myra again and ask her to share his poverty 
when he had almost spurned her from him in his 
wealth. 

. No, that must not be—should not be. He must 
accept the fate he had perhaps only anticipated by 
a few weeks, and strive to forget what once was so 
bright, so full of happiness in the future. 

Thus ruminating Leonard drew from his waistcoat 
pocket the ring he had so sternly demanded and 
so fastily withdrawn from Myra’s tremblingly ex- 
tended hand. He kissed it hurriedly with quivering 
lips, and opening the carriage door was about to 
throw it forth, when a curve in the railway brought 
the setting sun’s rays full on the precious stones it 
was composed of, and to Leonard’s excited fancy 
they seemed to flash with indignation at his intended 
repudiation of that “ Regard”’ their initials spelt, 
and which he had so ardently expressed when pres- 
sing it on Myra as a token of betrothal. 

“Taccept the omen,” he murmured, hastily re- 
placivg the symbolic circle. “My ‘regard’is not 
diminished, and should the sun of prosperity again 
shine forth I will at least learn whether the love to 
me 80 precious can be revived, or has been faith- 
lessly transferred to a wealthier suitor,” 

The train steamed into the terminus as he thus 
summed up his thoughts and resolutions ; and he was 
forced to an immediate recurrence to the important 
object of his journey. 


(To be Continued.) 


A SILK-SPINNING FISH. 

THERE is a mollusk—the pinna of the Mediter- 
ranean—which has the curious power of spinning a 
viscid silk which is made in Sicily into a textile 
fabric. The operation of the mollusk is rather like 
the work of a wire-drawer, the substance being first 
cast in a mould formed by a sort of slit in the 
tongue, and then drawn out as may be required. 
The mechanism is exceedingly curious. 

A considerable number of the bivalves possess 
what is called a byssus, that is,a bundle of more or 
less delicate filaments, issuing from the base of the 
foot, and by means of which the animal fixes itself 
to foreign bodies. It employs the foot to guide the 
filaments to the proper place and to glue them 
there; and it can reproduce them when cut away, 
The extremity of the thread is attached by means 
of its adhesive quality to some stone; and this 
done, the pinna, receding, draws out the thread 
through the perforation of the extensile member, 

The material when gathered is washed in soap 
and water, dried, straightened, and carded—IIb. of 
coarse filament yielding about 3 ozs. of fine thread, 
which, when made intoa web, is of burnished golden 
brown colour. A large manufactory for this 
material exists in Palermo. 











Mr. Sims Reeves has obtained splendid terms for 
Australia. £20,000—‘ ten thousand down’’—and 
expenses, for one hundred concerts. 


GENERAL GRANT. 





Tre living lion of the present torrid weather is 
Ex-President Generalissimo U. S. Grant of the 
United States. Our American cousins have surely 
no shadow of complaint of any coolness of recep- 
tion either of the people or the weather in our 
welcome of their renowned ex-president as a repre- 
sentative of the stars and stripes and of the great 
nation who dwell under the folds of the flag. To 
say nothing of receptions by mayors and corpora- 
tions and invites to everywhere where there is any- 
thing to be seen, the General last week has been 
feasted by the Corporation of London and presented 
with the freedom of the “ first city in the world ’’ in 
a gold box of the value of 1000 guineas. Then the 
‘“‘oitizen” has been dined, and processioned, féted 
an_ fireworked first at the Crystal then at the 
Alexandra Palace. As to déjetiners and dinners, and 
deputations and railway receptions, were the Bome- 
what tacitarn Ulysses of the U. S. to accept half his 
invites and make a speech at each of them he would 
very soon,in spite of his teeth, ont-speech Mr. 
Gladstone himself We are happy in having so real a 
celebrity among us at this “ off ’’ season, and should 
make the most of it by avoiding unmannerly 
intrusion on such an affable, unaffected, and easily 
accessible “ lion.” 





JOY AND SORROW, 


Into our life-woof blended together 
Golden and purple everywhere, 

Gleams of elysian and tides of endeavour, 
Roses entwining the crosses we bear. 


Beautiful songs into silence hushed, 
Love-woven garments folded away ; 

Sorrowing faces that joy has flushed, 
Mosses incrusting the old decay. 


Laughter that endeth in sobbings of 
sorrow, 

Wailings that sound thro’ victory’s ery, 

For the vanquished foe, and the sad to- 
morrow 

Of hearts that wait for heroes that die. 


Manifold touches of soft, white fingers 
Smothing the wrinkled brow of care ; 
Daisies upspringing while winter lingers, 
Hopes a-blossom in paths of despair. 


Thus into our life-woof blended together, 
Joy and sorrow are everywhere ; 
They meet and mingle on earth for ever, 
‘Twining with roses the burdens we bear. 
’ M.S. B, 








PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 


—_—_——_— > -———_- 


THE DRAMA. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Tus reputation of Mr. Jefferson on this side of 
the Atlantic has been achieved by an indisputable 
stroke of histrionic genius in the creation of Rip 
Van Winkle. His embodiment of the character of 
the good-natured “ neer-do-weel”’ brought before 
us in voice, tone, speech, comicality, quaintness, 
and pathos the very bibulous Yankee-Dutchman of 
Washington Irving’s pleasant story ‘‘in his habit 
as he lived.” No one could doubt it as a life-por- 
trait, and no actor could dispute its transcendent 
similitude to nature. With such a fame it was a 
bold venture for Mr. Jefferson to descend to broad 
farce and facial funniment. Yet this is the case, 
and when, after a neat and close performance of 
Planché’s drama of “‘Oharles the Twelfth,” the 
curtain rose on John Madison Morton’s familiar 
piece of “Lend me Five Shillings” the house was 
crowded by a critical audience. Mr. Jefferson had 
already given the London public a foretaste of 
his quality in the part of Mr. Golightly at the 
Compton benefita few weeks back. Mr. Jefferson’s 
Golightly is light comedy, never low comedy, and 
though marked by minute finish, elaboration, and 
subdued humour, never rises to the boisterous 
gaiety and rollicking fun with which Mr. Buckstone 





was wont to invest the character. One of Mr, 





Jefferson’s greatest points was where the! much-em. 
barrassed Mr. Golightly hears the chink of money 
in the pockats of the coat that has been left in mis- 
take for hisown. The change from anxious vexation 
to astonishment, and the rolling off of shadow and 
the outburst of sunny hilarity were artistically ex- 
pressed as he realised the fact that he has the where- 
with to satisfy cabby for his fare and the lady, and 
moreover the price of a supper. It is a pity that 
in the second piece chosen, “‘ A Regular Fix,’’ the 
leading idea should bear so strong a similarity. 
Mr. Hugh de Brass is also a gentleman in diffs., 
who dares not leave the house he is in for fear of 
arrest. This occasions a deficiency of contrast or 
variety in the two performances. As a whole, 
however, despite the unfavourable conditions of 
Mr. Jefferson’s antecedents as a “‘ one part actor,” 
no qualified judge who has seen him in these two 
parts can deny his possession of the true vis comica 
anda high order of histrionio ability. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


AT this house a careful and elaborate resuscitation 
of Boucicault’s realistic, spectacular melodrama, 
“ After Dark,” is the piéce de resistance, Messrs. 
Gordon and Hariord, backed by carpenter and 
machinist, have certainly far exceeded the “ effects” 
produced in this department at the first production 
of the play, striking as these effects undoubtedly 
were. In the well-kuown railway scene, tle River 
Arches, the approval of the spectators (auiience 
would be a misuomer) was loualy expressed, Tho 
Music Hall, too, was perfect, even to the real music 
hall performers, Tue famous scene in Dicey 
Morris’s Elysium was somewhat altered, the hocus- 
sing of Gordon Chumleigh and the imprisonment of 
Old Tom (Mr. Fernandez) taking place in a billiard- 
saloon, ‘Ihe transplantation of several Music Hall 
artists to the stage of a theatre is a further bold step 
at the realistic. J. W. Mackney was greeted heartily 
and encore followed encore of his topical songs. 
Mr. Rowley’s comic singing and dancing were 
applauded, and Miss Kate Abrahams so took the 
house with a skipping-rope dance that they seemed 
loth to part with her. As to the piece itself it was 
creditably played. Miss Rose Coghlan was the 
heroine, Emily; Mr, Terriss, Sir George ; Miss Kato 
Pattison, Rose Egerton; Mr, Russell, Bellingham; 
Mr. Jackson, Dicey Morris. 





GLOBE THEATRE, 


Here, too, they are running Boucicault’s “ After 
Dark” with acapital cast, including Mr. J. Ryder, 
Miss Lydia Foote, Mr. W. J. Hill, Miss Emma Rita, 
Mr. Charles Harcourt, Mr. Billington, Mr. H. Vin- 
cent, and Mr. Righton, ‘After Dark’? has here 
also the aid of special Music Hall artists in its 
illustrations. The new arrays by Mr. Reece of 
“The Lion’s Tail, and the Naughty Boy who 
waggod it,” has for its subject “The Courier of 
Lyons.”’ . In the travestie Lesurques aud Dubosc are 
a couple of schoolboys in the establishment of Dr. 
Fereul. Lesarques (Mr. E. Righton) is a model of 
a “* goody-goody” boy, and Dubosc (also Mr. E. 
Righton) is au awful scamp. The latter, with 
Choppard, Coureel, and Fournard as confederates, 
rob Jerome, the landlord of “ the Lion’s Tail” and 
purveyor of toffee and bulls’-eyes to the school, and 
his innocent ‘‘ double,” Lesurques, is identified as 
the thief. Of course all comes right in the end, and 
poetical justice is satisfied, but this is, of course, 
effected through the agency of all sorts of embar- 
rassing situations, puns, word-torturings, comic 
songs, dances, and breakdowns. Mr. Righton him- 
self does a very funny ‘‘shadow-dance,” and his 
imitation of Mr. Irving provoked mueh laughter. 
Miss Ritta, Miss Stevens, and Miss Clare Jeeks sing 
their best. But here again the Music Hall element 
‘* galls the kibes ” of the theatre proper. We read in 
the annonce *‘ The Great Macdermott’s War Song,” 
“ Did you ever catch a weasel asleep ?’’ and “‘ How 
does he do it?”’ are ‘‘ by kind permission” sung in 
“The Lion’s Tail.” Is not this a “ descensus 
Averni’”’ for the regular stage, which may be 
** facilis,’’ but difficult to retrace ? 





AQUARIUM THEATRE, 


We like the suggestive coolness of the very name 
of this theatre, the arrangements of which fully 
carry out its annonce that “it is the coolest theatre 
in London.’”’ They are hero still playing Farquhar’s 
“ Tnconstant,’”’ and on Wednesday opened a series of 
French plays by the first matinée of the charming 
Mdlle, Chaumont, Dr. Lynn also occupies the 
theatre, and crowds it too, at his daylight séances of 





magic and mystery, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


A Frew hours afterwards Lord Montressor visited 
the man he had rescued from the waves, 

“Tam glad to find you so well recovered, my 
friend,’ said Lord Montressor, looking with kind 
interest upon him. 

“JT thank you, my lord; I beg pardon! but I 
understood my gallant preserver to be the Viscount 
Montressor,”’ said the young man, fixing his dark, 
expressive eyes with a look of inquiry upon the face 
of his lordship. 

“ That ismy name, sir.” 

‘¢ And mine is Julius Levering, I am a Baltimore 
map, my lord, and am not unacquainted with the 
fame of Lord Montressor,” said the youth, 

Lord Montressor gravely waived this compliment, 
and said: 

**T hope that you have suffered no injury from the 
floating fragments of the wreck, sir ?” 

“T thenk you; none, my lord,” said Julius Lever- 
ing, passing his hand thoughtfully across his brow ; 
then, withdrawing it, he added: “In truth, I know 
not how, in adequate terms, to express my eternal 
oar to your lordship for the preservation of my 

ife.”” 

“Thank Providence, my dear sir, and not me, My 
act was too instinctive to merit recollection,’’ re- 
turned Lord Montressor. 

** But, my dear lord, you risked your own valuable 
life to save that of a stranger!” 

“As I should have also risked it to save an 
enemy. The act was simply impulsive—inevitable, 
Imay say. Pray let us drop that part of the sub- 
ject. Now tell me, if you please, were there any 
other persons saved from the wreck, do you 
know?” 

“T do not know, sir, We struck the sand-bank 
just after midnight. At daybreak, fourteen of our 
number leftthe ship in an opep boat, that seemed 
to have no chance of living in such a sea; they em- 
barked in the frantic expectation of being able to 
reach the Maryland shore, Whether the boat ever 








{THE MAN ON THE SANDBANK. | 


saved them, and, or whether, as is most likely, she | 


went down amid the waves, I have no means of 
knowing. . I only know that except myself those 
who preferred to remain and take their chance with 
the ship fared no better than we did, whatever her 
fate may have been. LBefore that last great sea 
took us—and even before your ship hove in sight of 
us—we had lost several of our companions, blown 
off or washed off from their frail hold. Among 
those who were swept off right before my eyes was 
a poor old fragile Frenchwoman—one Madame 
L’Orient, Good Heaven! shall I ever get rid of 
that vision ?’’ 

Deeply shocked as he was Lord Montressor bent 
earnestly forward to listen for something further. 

But Mr. Levering, apparently overcome with the 
thought of the scenes through which he had just 
passed, covered his face with his hands and con- 
tinued silent. 

The doubt that troubled Lord Montressor remained 
unsolved, For all that he could gather from Mr. 
Levering’s conversation, Victoire L’Orient might 
have been lost in the ship, or saved in the boat— 
supposing that the latter had lived to reach the 
shore. That his mother had preferred to stay in the 
ship where she finally perished was no sure sign 
that Victoire had not deserted her there, as he 
surely might have done had she persisted in remain- 
ing while he chose to depart. 

inally, unwilling to disturb Mr. Levering with 
questions upon this painful subject, conscious also, 
perhaps, of feeling too deep an interest in the fate 
of Monsieur L’Orient, Lord Montressor bade his new 
acquaintance good-day, and, leaving him to repose, 
went up on deck. 

The storm had spent its fury. The wind and 
waves, as if they had accomplished the object for 
which they arose, had now subsided. 

The scene on deck was a stirring one. The cap- 
tain, mate and crew were all busily engaged. One 
party, under the direction of the captain, were pre- 
paring to get under sail. Another set, at the orders 
of the mate, were letting down the boats. 

The captain stood forward, levelling his glass at 
the sand bank that, strewn with sea- weed, shells and 
fragments of the wreck, now loomed largely from the 
retiring waves. 

Lord Montressor came up to the side of the 
= who immediately lowered his glass and 
sald: 

‘We are making ready to get under sail, my lord. 
But first I shall send the boats to the sand bank to 





bring off that body which has been cast ashore there 
‘and give it Christian burial, at least, if it be only in 
the depths of thesea, By the general appearance I 
think it is the body of that man that beat the other 
one off the plank and drowned himself in the act. 
There, you can see for yourself, my lord.” And 
the captain placed the glass in the hands of his pas- 
senger. 

Lord Montressor raised the instrument and took 
sight of the sand bank. 

Yes, there, thrown up by the waves, partially 
buried in the sand, and slightly covered with sea- 
weed, lay the dead body of a man. 

Various fragments of the wrecked ship, and 
remnants of its cargo—spars, yards, planks, barrels, 
casks and strong boxes, more or less broken and 
staved open, were scattered about. 

From these various objects Lord Montressor tusned 
his glass once more upon the dead body. 

It certainly did bear some resemblance to the man 
who had struck his companion from the plank and 
perished in the deed; but beyond this Lord Mon- 
tressor could not form any conclusive opinion in 
regard toit. Witha sigh he dropped the telescope. 

Two boats were now lowered, manned, and pushed 
off from the brig. 

Lord Montressor watched their course with his 
naked eye until they reached the scene of the 
wreck; then’ he once more raised the telescope to 
scan more closely their operations en the sand bar. 

The men in the small boat landed first, and 
reverently raised the corpse and carried it on board 
their boat, where they covered if with a sail cloth ; 
then they returned to the sands and joined the men 
from the large boat, who went about among the waifs 
of the wreck, selecting such casks, barrels and boxes 
as had received the least injury, and were the most 
worthy of preservation, 

When this was done and the second boat was laden 
the men embarked again and rowed back to the 
“ Queen Charlotte.” 

The large boat with the rescued relics of the 
wreck reached the brig first, and was unladen before 
the small boat, propelled slowly with measured 
strokes, in honour of the dead she bore, arrived. 

She pulled up to the starboard gangway, where 
the captain, mate, and many of the passengers were 
assembled to receive her. 

The corpse, still wrapped in the sail-cloth, was 
reverently lifted out, hoisted up, and laid upon the 
deck, The face and breast were uncovered and ex- 





posed to inspection. 
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“Is there any one present who is able to identify 
this body ?”’ inquired the captain, possibly as a mere 
matter of form, for it was not probable that any 
other than the ship-wrecked passenger, then resting 
in the cabin, could be competent to do so. 

Many, however, crowded around to’ examine the 
features of the corpse. 

It seemed that of a man of about thirty years of 
age, of tall, slight figure, brown complexion; black 
hair, eyebrows, and moustachios, and features’ that 
seemed to have originally been regalar and hand- 
some, as far as their present distorted and stiffened 
condition allowed the spectator to judge. 

Lord Montressor stood among the lookers-on, and 
witb folded arms and serious brow gazed upon the 
face of the dead. 

And well he might. It was the cause of all his 
woe—it was the mortal foe of Estelle—it was, in 
a word, Victoire L’Orient that lay dead before 
him! 

No one spoke. 

““ Well?” asked the captain, looking around upon 
the carnest faces bent over the body. 

“I can identify this corpse, Captain Brande,’’ said 
the solemn voice of Lord Montressor, 

All eyes were now turtied upon his‘lordship, 

** Well, my lord ?” said ‘the captain, 

‘This is the body of a Frenchuran, by name Vic- 
toire L’Orient, a native of Parts; atd'a late pasten- 
ger on board the ‘ Meri ” It would be well, 
also, to have this identity’ further proved by’ Mi. 
Levering, the rescued passenger below.” 

And Lord Montressor, having delivered: thete' 
words, bowed gravely'and withdrew from the sees: 
The corpse wae in 
carried aft to thestern galery; whete it was laid and 
covered over While preparations wéte made for the 
burial, 

Julius Levering, after an hour’s repose), dtessed 
himself in a suit of clothes supplied to him by Lord 
Montressor’s valet, and came up on’ deck’ to look 
about; hearing that a dead body had been picked up 
and recognised as that of Victoire L’Orient, he in- 
quired where it lay, and beinginformed, he went aft 
to the stern gallery to behold it. 

Arrived upon the spot, he stooped, raised the 
covering and gazed upon the face of the dead. 

He had a heavy stake in the fate of this man, be- 
side whose corpse he stood wrapped in the closest 
thought. He started lixe a detected criminal on 
hearing a voice speak at his side: 

“I beg your parding, capting, but do you also 
know this corpse?” said a man in livery, touching 
his hat as he joined him: 

“Ycs,my friend, this is the body of Monsieur 
Victoire L’Orient, my late fellow-passenger,’’ ro- 
plied Mr. Levering, recovering his self-possession: 

‘Beg your parding again, captain, but are you 
certain, now, as this is really and truly the body of 
Mounseer Wietwor?” repeated the newcomer, 
ineredulously. 

“Of course I amy, friend,” replied: Levering, 
gravely. 

“*Cah't possibly be anybody else by mistake can 
it?” 

“ Assuredly not,” 
“ghen he is Mounseer Wictwor to a dead cer- 
tainty ?” 

* To a dead certainty, yes,” answered Mr. Lever- 
ing, wondering at the strange manner of the 
intruder. 

“And was he drownded sure enough ?”’ 

‘Certainly, he was.” 

“ And are you sure he is quite dead ?” 

“Can you not see for yourself?” asked Mr. 
Levering, beginning to believeyhis new sequaintance 
to be a lunatic. 

“ Yes, he looks so, sartain; but then you nevercan 
depend on these wenomous reptyles, They’re so 
uncommon deceiving.” 

* Deceiving ?’’ 

“ Yes; you never can be sure on ’em unless you bile 
?em.” 

‘“‘T don’t understand you.” 

* I mean they’re so werry apt to come round 
>—do you think he’ll come round ?” 

* What ?’’ 

“Do you think he'll not come to life presently ?” 

“Does he look like it?’’ inquired Mr. Levering, 
now firmly convinced that his interlocutor was a 
madman. 

“* No, he don’t; but as I said afore, you can’t place 
any confidence in sich.” 

“Why, what do you mean ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing, only this here mounseer was ship- 
wrecked once afore and drownded—dead. And two 
years arfter, when everybody had forgotten him, lo! 
and behold! he comes to life and turns up most 
onconveniently in the wrong time and place as 
sprightly as a sarpint in spring, and gives no end to 
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the trouble to those in high places.” 





“Pray, friend, who are you ?” inquired Mr. Lever- 
ing of the supposed maniac. 

“ One of Lord Montressor’s grooms.”’ 

“Oh, exclaimed Mr. Levering, with the airof a 
man upon whom a sudden light had broken. 

The men coming aft to prepare the dead body for 
burial interrupted the conversation. The new 
acquaintances: both: left the stern gallery. The 
gtoom went down to the guu-deck to gossip with the 
satlors, 

Avid Mr; Levering proceeded to inspect the waifs 
of the wreck that had been brought on board. He 
seemed very much relieved to find among them a 
strong box which he immediately claimed and proved 
to be his own, 

At noon that day asolemn ceremony of a ‘“ Burial 
at Sea’’ was performed. The crew were all piped 
on deck, and amid fa reverential silence the captain 
read the impressive funeral service of the Episcopal 
Ghurch. And at its conclusion the body was 
solemnly committed to the deep. 

And immediately afterwards the “Queen Char- 
lotte”’ once more set sail. And from this’ hour an 
uninterrupted season of fine weather, with a fresh 
wind, favoured her until the fifth day, a beautiful 
Sabbath near the last of August, when at sunrise the 
“ Qneen Charlotte,” with her flags flying, anchored 
in Baltimore harbour. 

Theesthe mortiing Lord Montressor bade adieu to 
his lat®companionand left the ship for his hotel. 

If amy citowmmtinee would have augmenied his 
intense desif@t6 meet Estelle it nrtst have been his 
possession of the important information hehad now 
to commranicoute to her. 

Hoevconsidered the events’ of the recovery of the 


dtowtied: 9 

and his’ owl prevtied on tho spot'to identify the 
corpaeab’that of Victoire L’OM@nt, as providential. 
He felt assured that certaitity in regard to the fate 
of this hatviitiet'wileast’ give peace to the tempest- 


) test life of Estclle. 


He hoped also that it would change her purposes 
@nd settloherfature. And now that he had reached 
port his anxiety to find her was almost insup- 
portable. 

After a night of sleepless anxiety he arose early 
the next morning, and as soon as there was any 
possibility of finding the bankers at their pace of 
business he took a carriage and drove it to the bank- 
ing-house of Somerville and Son. He found the 
senior partner already at his‘desk. He introduced 
himself, and made inquiries relative to the lady of 
whom he came in search. ‘ 

At first Mr. Somerville, senior; knew nothing 
about such a lady—had never seen or heard of her, 
and was certain, begging his lordship’s pardon, that 
she had never honoured their establishment witha 
call. 

But at this point of the conversation’ Mr. Somer- 
ville, junior, who had been standing: at: another 
desk, listening with his pen behind his’ ear, came 
forward and recalled tohis father’s mind the beauti- 
ful English lady, dressed in deep mourning, who had 
come from the house'of Scofield Brothers; London, 
and had called upon them just two weeks ‘ago. 

Then—yes! oh; yes! the old: banker’ did’ not ‘re- 
member the lovely lady in mourning, but he 
remembered the heavy drafts drawn by Scofield 
Brothers on them, in favour of——now, who was it 
in favour of? He referréd to his papers and found : 

“‘ Estelle Montressor,”’ 

“ Yes, that’ was'the lady.’’ 

Well, the lady had received her money and: had 


departed. And that was all they knew of her. And | 


from them Lord: Mentressor received no other satia- 
faction. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Witz Lord Montreéssor pursues his search for 
Estelle we must take up the fortunes’of some other 
persons who are concerned ih out narrative. But first 
a brief review of Victorie L’Orient’s’ conrse seems 
necessary to the reader’s better unterstanding of 
what follows : 


‘Tis hard for human actions to account, 
Whether from reason, or from impulse only,” 


writes the lamented Thomas Hood. 

It would certainly be difficult to explain satis- 
factorily the motives of the course of conduct pur- 
sued by Victoire L’Orient towards the hapless lady 
whose evil fortune had placed her peace, if not her 
destiny, in his power. 

One would have naturally supposed that, being 
released from his penal life, he would have pro- 
ceeded directly to England, and while her hand was 
yet free would have openly demanded possession of 
the woman whom he claimed as his wife. 

Why he did not do so—why, on the contrary, he 
chose to wait for the hour when she should bestow 


ofthe “Queen Charlotte,” : 


her hand on another, to humble her tefore the 
whole world, is the unresolved problem. Of course 
every theory of his motives must be purely specala- 
tivo. 

Judging, however, from what we have already seen 
of his character and have heard of his history it is 
neither unreasonable nor uncharitable to suppose the 
following to have keen the case: 

A-man like Victoire L’ Orient, of depressed moral 
and intellectual nature, usually feels a strong 
antagovism to a woman who is brought into constant 
and rebuking comparison with himself, especially 
when that woman is his ow:f wife, whom he deems 
should of right be in all respects his inferior and 
subordinate. 

Very soon must Monsieur Victoire have dis- 
covered the moral and intellectual excellence of the 
young creature whom he had ensnared, and conse- 
quently the wide disparity of character between 
himself and her. 

This alone was sufficient to have galled a spiritso 
egotistical as his own. And when we remember 
that in addition to this Estelle inevitably detected 
his utter ness; and that, notwithstanding 
her sweet’ patienes and. forbearance; she must 
unavoidably, throwgh'the’very truthfulness and in- 
genuousness of her character, have revealed the low 
estimation in which she held him, we rieed not feel 
any degree of surprise that his selfish passion for 
her was largely alloyed with hate, and that his 
desire to possess was quite equalled by his wish to 
humble her. : 

With these feelings and purposes, having been 

loned, orhaving served out his time in Algiers, 

in the “Duc D’Anjou” for France. 

Picked ‘wp byan'Algerine corsair from the wreck of 

that vessel, he’ had been reconveyed-to the Barbary 

States. Eseaping thence, he once more returned to 
Europe. 

He came to England to claim the hand of Estelle, 
or, failing to obtain it,to extort money from her 
parents as the price of silence and absence. 

But on arriving at Exeter, and hearing of her ap- 
proaching nuptials with the Viscount Montressor, 
and being ignorant of the good and sufficient reasons 
she possessed for supposing himself to be deceased, 
all the most malignant passions of his heart were 
enkindled, and all the most cunning faculties of his 
mind were employed to enable him to meet the 
exigency in a manner that should at the same time 
punish Estelle and profit himself. 

Feeling no doubt of the legality of that rite by 
which he supposed he had secured her person and 
fortune, yet fearing, nevertheless, thatin the event 
of his‘ then claiming her hand her father would 
interfere, and, by means of his vast wealth and 
influence, contrive to invalidate; or in some other 
manner break the bond that united them, he, with 
demon’s art, resolved to resétve’ himself, to conceal 
the fact of his existence for awhile, to allow her— 
wneonscious of: his presenca in the country —to go to 
the altar, and then,.armed: with a warrant for her 
arrest, spring ’a trap upon her. 

Not: that heintended she should suffer the extreme 
penalty of the law; but that he wished to degrade 
het in the eyes of the wholé world, so that even her 
hewghty parents: should be willing, as their only 
resort,to resign her with her fortune to his pos- 
session, 

To accomplish this end it had been. his. purpose, 
after the interruption of the nuptials by the arrest 
of the bride, to have had an explanation and come to 
a: compromise*with Estelle’s family,.and in the 
event of their closing with his terms to have with- 
drawn his witnesses, so that at the trial before the 
Judge of the Assizes there should be no evidenco 
against» her, who, being then free, though ruined, 
would fall to kis undisputed possession. 

Fortunately for Estelle her advocate, Lord Dazzle- 
right, at once detested the policy of the prosecuting 
party.. And the manner in which the charge was 
met and the defence conducted’ at the preliminary 
investigation disabused Monsiaur Victoire of the 
false hope of obtaining possession of Estelle, and at 
the same time aroused all the vindictive passions of 
his nature, that instigated him’ to have her prose- 
cuted to the utmost extent of the law. 

Upon the occasion of the ‘trial before the Assizes 
thecharge of the judge to the jury—in which his 
lordship distinctly declined to pronounce upon tho 
validity of the alleged first marriage; declaring that 
to be'a matter for the adjudication of the spiritual 
—— again, however irrationally, revived his 

opes, 

At the conclusion of the trisl he determined to 
keep trace of Estelle, and to file a petition to be 
heard upon his claim before the Coartof Arches. 

He soon discovered the flight of Estelle to London, 
and subsequently her embarkation for Baltimore. 

Tn pursuit of her he took passage on the ‘‘ Mercury,” 
bound for the same port. 


But Monsieur Victoire had still another motive 
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which shall be revealed for: his veayage to America. 
The most, de and unfortunate of wretches, 
possibly: have some friends whom. they, love: or. by 
whom they are beloved, 

And this miserable Vietoire-had his mother who 
doted on him,and a fellow voyager on whom he 
doted. The nameof the last mentioned was Julius 
Luxmore, 

How he had firs} become acquainted with this 
young man itis not necessary now to relate. It is 
sufficient tosay.that: he had knowa him intimately 
for about two years, 

From the moment of Victoire L’Orient’s em- 


barkation on board the ‘*Meroury ” his spirits had; 
suffered a reaction into gloom and apathy, to which; 


those of his volatile nation are frequontly subject. 


And this deapondenen, incressed with,every league, 


of the voyage, until, when half acrossthe Atlantic 
Ocean, itamounted to absolute despair. He passed 
much of the day in leaning over the bulwarks of 
the vessel, gazing gloomily into the sea, and’ some. 
times muttering to himself : 

“*T shall never see Etoile! I shall never see 
Btoile!”’ 

One afternoon he was thus standing in the stern 
of the vessel with his elbow resting on the taffrail, 
his chin leaning upon his hand, and his eyes fixed 
intently upon the sea in the wake of the vessel, 
when his friend came up to his side, touching his 
elbow, and said ‘cheerfully : 

“Come, come, shipmate! Do you think we are 
near a sunken reef? And are you making leaden 
es of your eyeballs to take the soundings ? 

What are you gazing at?’ 

‘*Mon tombeau,’”’ answered the Frenchman, 
gloomily. 

‘** These things must not be thought on after these 
ways so, it will make us mad,’ as the tender-hearted 
Lady Macbeth says.”’ 

** Mais, mon Dieu! I shall never seo Etoile! I 
shall never see Etoile !” 

** Consider it not so deeply!’ I think you have 
everything to hope, You must not judge her in- 
clinations by the action of her counsel. Reflect; 
she has fled from Lord Montressor, not from you!” 

‘Grand Heaven! who talks of her? It is not of 
Estelle, my demon of a wife, that I speak!” ex- 
claimed Victoire, shrugging his shoulder. 

** Of whom, then? Etoile—Etoile—I never heard 
the name. Has Monsieur Victoire perhaps con- 
soled himself for the absence of Madame Estelle ?” 
inquired Luxmore, ina tone of raillery. 

**Ah! no; no,” replied the Frenchman, in the 
satae mournful tone; “I speak of my child—my 
daughter—my pretty little Etoile !” 

“Your child!” exclaimed Luxmore. 

“Yes, my friend. Mon Dieu! Yes, my daugh- 
ter, my dear Etoile !’’ 

‘* But you never told me you had'a child.” 

“But yes, mon Dieu! Ihave! I did from all 
the fact conceal. Listen you. You shall hear. 
That woman of perdition, Estelle, had a child—a 
daughter !’? 

“Ts it possible! and that child lives?”’ 

“Yes, yes! my beautiful Etoile! My princess 
of the Isle.!' My. star of the sea!’’ exclaimed the 
Frenchman, with real or feigned enthusiasm. 

‘* You astonish me, - And her mother ?’’ 

** Does-not know she lives, A'ttend you. I will 
from: you. nothing hide. She has an uncle—the 
King of the Isle.” 

“Eb? What?” exclaimed the other in per- 
plexity. 

‘*T have an unele—the King of the Isle,” 

“My poor Victoire, has griefunsettled your rea- 
son ? 

*“* Why ?” 

« Just now yow spoke of your daughter as Princess 
of the Isle, but as you also called herastar of the 
sea I considered both phrases. figurative. Now, 
however, when you talk gravely of your unole, who 
is the King of the Island——” 

“ But, grand Dieu! my dear and good friend, you 
comprehend not, I have one uncle who is a 
bachelor—old and rich, and ‘resident. for a long time 
upon an island in the sea. But, mon Dieu! he is 
foolish, imbecile, idiotic,’ said Victoire, in a tone 
of real or assumed grief, 

“Tam sorry, since it. distresses. you; but. I: can- 
not see what your mad uncle has to do with. the 
life of your daughter or the ignorance of her 
mother,” 

** But, my: faith! it has a-great deal to do. with 
both the one-and the. other, Attend: you. I shall 
nothing conceal. Regard:you. You shall:know all. 
Listen you, then, my dear friend;” 

And Monsjeur Victoire L’Orient commenced an 
explanation which I beg leave to. disembarrass.from 
his idiomatic Frenoh and broken English and give 
in less unintelligible language. 


(To be, Continued). 








SCIENCE. 
STAINING WOOD. 
In most cares. the staining of wood may. be.effected 


so.as. to produce. very. bright, colours, without. any, 


previous preparation, as, generally, speaking, the 
mordants employed have a bleaching action on the 
wood. But in many, cases, in consequence of the 
quality of the wood under treatment, it must be freed 
irom its natural colours by.a, preliminary bleaching 
process, To, this end it is sasurated.as completely 
as possible with a clearsolution of 17} ozs. chloride 
of lime and 2.0zs., soda crystals, in 1045 pints of water. 
Iu this liquidjthe wood,is steeped for, half an hour, 
if it does not appear to injyreitstexture, Aiter this 
bleaching it isimmersed ina solution of sulphurous 
acid to remove all cases of chlorine, and then wasied 
in pure.water. ‘The sulphurous, acid which may 
cling to the wood in spite of washing does not appear 
to injure it, or alter the colours, which are applied. 

Red.— The wood is plunged first iu a solution of 1 
oz, of curd soap in 35 fluid ozs, of water, or else is 
rubbed with the solution, then magenta is applied in 
a state of sufficient dilution to bring out the tone 
required. All the aniline colours behave very well 
on wood, 

Violet.—The, wood is treated in a bath made up 
with 4} 0, olive oil, the same weight of soda ash, 
and 23 pints of boiling water, and it is then dyed 
with magenta, to which a corresponding quality of 
tin crystals. have been added. 

Biue.—Prepare as for violet and dye with aniline 
blue, 

Green.—Mordant the wood with red liquor at 1 deg. 
B, This is prepared by dissolving separately in 
water 1 part. sugar of lead and 4) parts-of alum free 
from iron; mix. the solutions. aud then add one 
thirty-second of a part of soda crystals, and let 
settle over night, ‘lhe clear liquor is decanted off 
from the sediment of sulphate of lead and is then 
diluted with water till it marks 1 deg. LB. The 
wood when mordanted is dyed green with berry 
liquor and extract of indigo, the relative proportious 
of whieh determine the tone of the green, 

The wood, mordanted ag above directed, can also 
be dyed a five blue with extract of indigo. 

Yeliow.—Mordant with red liquor and dye with 
bark liquor and with turmeric, 

Besides the aniline colours cochineal gives a very 
good scarlet red upon wood, Boil 2 ozs. of cociii- 
neal, previously reduced to a fine powder, in 35 oze. 
of water for three hours, and apply it to the wood. 
When dry, give.a coating of dilute chloride of tin, 
to which is added a little tartaric acid, 1 oz, of 
chloride of tin, and } oz. of tartaric acid in 
85 fluid ozs, of water. If instead of water the 
cochineal is- boiled in a decoetion of bark (2 ozs. bark 
te 85 ozs. of water), and the chloride of tin is used 
as above, an intense. rcarlet, and all shades of 
orange, may be produced according to the propor- 
tions. 

Brown.— Various tones may: be produced by 
mordanting with chromate of potash, and applying 
then a decoction of fusiie, of logwood, or of peach- 
wood, 

Gray.—Grays may be produced by boiling 17 ozs, 
orchil paste for half an hour in 7 pints of water, 
The wood is first treated with this solution, and 
then, before it is dry, steeped in a beck of nitrate 
of iron at 1 deg. B. An excess of iron gives a yel- 
lowish tone; otherwise a blne-gray is produced which 
may be completely converted into blue by means of 
alittle potash, 

Black.—Boil 8} ozs. of logwood in 70 ozs of water, 
add 1 oz. blue stone, and steep the wood for tweuty- 
four hours, Take out, expose to the air fora loug 
time, and then steep for twelve hours in a beck of 
nitrate of iron at 4 deg..B, If the black is not fine, 
steep again in logwood liquor, 


New Weiecuino INstawmentr.—The ordinary 
chemical balance is, of course, rather a costly in- 
strument, it being difficult to. make. the two haives 
sufficiently alike, and to combine stability with sen- 
sitiveness. M, Pager proposes the following 
arrangement for small weights. A tswo-armed tube 
is filled with mercury, and on one of the mereury 
surfaces is placeda well fitting plate, which can 
move in the tube without friction. This serves as 
the balance scale, and, the body to be weighed is 
placed uponit. The,liquid. will rise in the other 
arm correspondingly, and equilibrium is at.once ob- 
tained with great. certainty, Placea known weizitt, 
1 grain, for example, and note how high the mercury 
rises. Then plage a second graiv and note the 
additional rise, Going.onin this way a scale way 
easily, be,constructed. As for, each, rise in ove arm 
there is au equal sirking in the other, this scale can 





be.applied to the other leg also, of course in opposite 
direction, ‘The sensitiveness of the arrangement is 
considerable, It can. be increased by. use of the 
Torricellian vacuum, the plate, with tue bedy to be 
weighed resting, in this case, on the mercury in the 
o:enarm. The scale can here have no fixed zero, 
since the air pressure varies, which is only a slight 
inconvenience, 


BorinG For Coa 1s SwitzerLanp.—A remark- 
able example of rapidity in deep boring has recently 
been furnished by the first bore hole put down by a 
company formed to search for coalin Switzerland, 
A depth of 1,422 feet was reached in two months, 
including the re-boring of the upper 640 feet from 5% 
inches to 7 inches in diameter, ‘The work was done, 
including all delays, at a rate of over 1,000 feet per 
month, the highest speed being nearly 77 feet in 24 
hours. The results obtained were negative, the sec- 
tion-showing about 1,200 feet of Permian strata 
resting upon old crystalline rocks; but the trial is 
only the first of a series, 
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CHAPTER LX. 


I wAD worked my way as far as Saez, and was cn 
the very point of embarking to go down the Rei Sea 
when I happened to fall in with a first-rate fellow, 
one Captain McTrigger, who had just lost his 
companion, with whom he had planued an. expedi- 
tion into the most unknown interior of Africa, bur, 
unfortunately, had been prevented, by the said friend 
having died suddenly of a fever, or something of tiat 
sort, 

I accepted MeTrigger’a offer of taking the poor 
fellow’s place, and taking his guns and rifles, and 
share of waggon, bullocks, and tents, at a fair prico 
—indeed, I may say, a decided bargain, 

I changed the remainder of my ready money into 
glass beads, cowry shells, and coloured | andker- 
chiefs, which pass as current coin in the realms 
which we proposed to visit, and within ten dvys from 
my first making up my mind to join the expedition 
we were well under way for those inland countries 
as yet unexplored by any European. 

We worked on from time to time, sometimes 2 
month, or more, in the same place, without any defi- 
nite object, except hunting, or rather shooting, ou 
the grandest aud most varied scale, and of that, you 
may believe me, we got our heart’s content. It was 
magnificent! lions, rhinoceroses, hippopotamuses, 
and elephants. 

Ostriches and giraffes we looked upon almost as 
small game to our bags, as one does at: home upon 
snipe or landrail, in a highly-preserved pleasant 
country, 

The beauty of it is, that my beliefis, that in the 
wide course of our wanderings we were in fact the 
first- who actually found and came to the original 
source of the Nile, about which they have since been 
making such a deal of fuss, without thinking or 
knowing anything about it, or, what is more, even 
caring to have done 80, 

All I do know is, that in our pereginations we 
happened to discover a small but very deep pool, 
just exactly like what they call a tarn.up in Cumber- 
land, high up among the mountains, constan:ly 
supplied. by strong springs, which we could sco 
bubbling up with immense force inits centre, It was 
evidently the immediate drain ofall the lofty moun- 
tains inthe midst of. which it was hidden, and through 
which it had in process of time gradually worked an 
outlet, by which. its waters failing over in several 
smal streams or cataracts supplied a,very large lake 
below. 

We never carried any charts or maps about with 
ug, or any other impediments of civilised life of tuat 
sort: and our ovly guides as to our bearings or 
whereabouts were the stars at nicht, 

We kuew just enongh to be able to look out for 
the constellation of the Southern Cross, and to that 
is what we mainly trusted, 

The sun, on which we had naturally at first sup- 
posed that we should have to rely for our reckonings 
as to the direction we were taking, was no nse to us 
as it was always broiling right straight over the top 
of our heads, 

By that said tarn, then, we established our headd- 
quarters for ever so long, encamped, or rather living 
under the. shelter: ofa most commodious cavern 
which we discovered in the side of the rock just 
above, and had fortified for ourselves against the 
atiacks of wild beasts. 

It was @ capital place; and when we were lazy and 
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did not care, as sometimes happened, to go on long 
shooting expeditions further up into the mountains, 
we could lie at the mouth of our hole, and quietly 
pot lions, hyenas, and other such game who came at 
nightfall to the water below us to drink, 

Before I came away, I remember I was going to 
cut my name in large letters over the entrance of our 
hole, and the date as near as we could guessit. I 
wish I had now; because we should have seen 
whether any of those more recent discoverers would 
have had the honesty to own that they had found it 
there. 


But my companion McTrigger dissuaded me; he + 


said it was sucb a regular snobbish trick, leaving 
oue’s name chalked up or cut about wherever Eng- 
lishmen go. 

And so I quite agree with him that, as a general 
rule, it decidedly is so; but now I am very sorry 
that we did not make that an exception. P 

Where we found that the skins of beasts were the 
fashion, we appeared at once turned out in the same 
as neatly as our iuvaluable treasure, a negro drago- 
man and interpreter, and indeed factotum, whom we 
had picked up just as we were starting, could manage 
to arrange for us. 

It might be ouly an apron of bark or of palm tree 
leaves, or perhaps a graceful headedress of ostrich 
feathers ; it was all the same to as. 

If we saw it was the correct thing we at once 
adopted it ; audit was always accepted at the various 
naive courts, just as it was intended, as a mark of 
courtesy and compliment. 

Then again, as to their national customs. One 
noble covereign, who was everything that could be 
kind and hospitable towards us, had a fancy for 
keeping his hand in by cutting off the heads of three 
of his subjects every morning before breakfast. We, 
instead of expressing any impertinent horror at what 
after all could be no pcssible concern of ours, as 
strangers and guests of his majesty, when asked our 
opinions of this playful fancy, only conveyed through 
an interpreter a well-turned compliment on his for- 
bearance in not cutting off six of the rascals’ heads 
instead of three. I was sure, by their hideous faces, 
that they deserved it. 

Ur, again, when invited at another court—but 
that was right the other side across the continent— 
to assist at a grand parade of female troops, fat to 
obesity and swarthy they were, and their uniforms 
of the scantiest description ; still we felt that it was 
but polite to offer our own tribute of highly-flatter- 
ing admiration, as we should have done had the 
same special houour been paid to us by a review of 
the Cent-Gardes or Guides in the Champ de Mars, 
or the Czar’s own Cuevaliers de la Garde in the 
plains of Moscow. 

I must, vy the way, specially record the tact with 
which Mc'l'rigger, who was throughout one of the 
most gentlemanly men I was ever thrown with, 
avoided, without giving offence, partaking of some 
stewed collops of an unfortunate missionary, who 
had made himseli offensive to one monarch of an in- 
land kingdom—the king of the Ashongos I think it 
was, though I won’t be quite sure—to whose royal 
table we had received the honour of an invitation. 

Not, of course, having an idea what the dish was, 
for it is not yet the fashion to write a ménu iu those 
countries, he had actually got his fork in the portion 
before him, when the king, at whose right hand he 
was sitting, recommended it particularly to his taste, 
at the same time informing him of the circumstances 
under which the unfortunate but imprudent divine 
had so offended as to have been consigned to the 
royal larder. 

McTrigger, without the slightest perceptible 
change of countenance, declared at once that it was 
“roondah” to him—that is, according to one of their 
native superstitions, that that particular article of 
food was strictly forbidien to him and all his tribe 
aud family—though others might eat the same with 
impunity ; though to them, perhaps, some other kind 
of meat might be also roondah, as we had already 
informed his majesty that, although friends, we were 
not brothers or even of the same family, and there- 
iore, of course, not likely to be amenable to the same 
roondah, 

I had to get off with the less satisfactory excuse 
of regretting much that my medical adviser bad ex- 
pressly forbidden my ever eating anything so rich, 
being unfortunately, as I was, acutely subject to 
dyspepsia, 

We secretly secured the collop iu a piece of 
paper, and by afterwards bribing tne head cook, we 
obtained possession of the restof the dish, or at least 
as much of it as had come down from table, besides 
the skull and some of the bones; which remains we 
buried that same evening by moonlight, and com- 
mitted decently to the ground in a secluded spot 





behind the straw hut which had been specially 
allotted to us. 

Within a week of our return to England a gentle- 
man called upon us with a handsome offer for any 
manusoripts, sketches, or notes which we might have 
brought home with us for publication. 

It was then for the first time that the idea even of 
such a thing entered our heads ; though we had some 
difficulty iu persuading the literary man that such 
was really the fact, and that our sole object in making 
the expedition had been for sport, and because the 
wild life suited our fancies, 

But as I eay, he was a clever fellow, and not to 
be put off his project by trifles. 

So he set to work with a big atlas and a compen- 
dium of geography, and in a very few days had, 
with the most marvellous talent, produced a regular 
skeleton work, witha proper introduction, and whole 
chapters of interesting statistics, geological observa- 
tions, refutations of the assertions of other travellers, 
and personal adventures, all complete, 

These he trusted to us to fill out, as upon reading 
out come of the names which we found in the latest 
published map various reminiscences were suggested 
to our minds, 

It was quite wonderful how easily he strung them 
all together, as sitting over our cigars we told him 
some of our old stories. 

He would even as we let him have them touch 
them up, and sometimes swell them out with such 
outrageous exaggerations and aberrations from fact, 
that though we were prepared to allow hima con- 
siderable margin, we could not quite endorse some 
of the extraordivary bangers he would have tried 


+to have imposed upon the enlightened British 


public. . 

McTrigger uscd to sketch a trifle occasionally, 
which I, as his friend aud fellow traveller, did not 
think fair to correct, but his sketches would have 
been doubled and trebled over and over again by our 
literary friend’s lively imagination, if we‘had allowed 
it its full scope on all occasions. 

* * * « * 


It would never do, you know, to infringe upon 
other persons’ rights by allowing you in the same 
way as I have described of our publisher’s agent to 
get hold of the materials for cooking upthe same 
travels and adventures in another form. 

So I shall tell you no more details, excepting one 
of the most curious things of all which happened to 
us; but which won’t matter, because, though it is 
perfectly true, and to my mind one of the best of the 
incidents, let alone jokes, in the whole of our expe- 
dition, that talented individual, however, felt 
obliged to pass it over and leave it entirely out; 
because, a8 he explained to me very fairly, it hap- 
pened to clash most unfortunately with the works 
of another African traveller which had also not long 
before been published by his employer’s firm, 
towards whom he therefore thought it would not be 
acting rightly. 

It was about the end of the second, or may be the 
third year of our wanderings—I cannot, as I have 
told you, pretend to be precise about ‘time within 
ten or twelve months, or so;—but McTrigger and I 
had been working diagonally across the very centre 
of the continent, pretty near,as well as we could 
judge, in a slantindicular direction athwart the line 
of the equator. 

We had long since left off almost all butJa bare 
apology for clothes; all those’we had started with 
had worn out and disappeared ; but baving adopted 
the native costume of a rather scanty kilt or tunic 
made of the skins of beasts, our own hides had in the 
meanwhile become tanned as black and nearly as 
hard as leather. 

McTrigger was covered all over from head to 
foot with hair as thick and long as a Shetland pony, 
as I used to tell him; and he always returned the 
compliment, so I suppose I was much the same in ap- 
pearance, though not being encumbered with a look- 
ing-glass I had no means of judging. 

Any pretence of or even washing,I am almost 
ashamed to own, we had given up for months before, 
for water was scarce, and had to be carried with us 
for weeks together in our drays, and sometimes on 
the backs of our niggers. 

Our supply was running short, and having made 
two or three days’ forced marches—for we were ip 
the further predicament of having exhausted all our 
powder, and quently reduced to living upon 
what fruit, vegetables, and sometimes even roots we 
could find, and instead of hunting for game were 
trying to find water—when forcing our way through 
some frightfully thick scrub, to our great and 
immense astonishment we all of a sudden found 
ourselves close upon an encampment of white men 
or at least one white man we distinctly saw amongst 
them. 








McTrigger, I must tell you, had as his own par- 
ticular pet body servant a nigger boy, whom we 
used to call ‘‘ The Gulper ’”’ (from peculiar physical 
tendency he had in his throat). 


(To be Continued.) 
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oenilitiimasce 
CHAPTER L. 
“WHO ARE YOU? HOW DARE you!’’ 


Goprrey SLozcomMBEe was not detained long in 
prison, for in point of fact there was no evidenco 
against him. 

At the trial of Jacob Searle, Milly’s evidence went 
far to account for her lover’s presence near the Court 
in the Rose Bower the night of Sir John Carew’s 
death, and the confession of the would-be-murderer 
himself accounted for him for hours before the time 
that Sir John left the dinner table for his study. 
Indeed the only tittle of evidence against him was 
the pocket-handkerchief with his name marked on it 
found in the study by one of the jurymen, and as 
the learned counsel engaged for the defence forcib- 
ly suggested, any person might have written the 
name upon the handkerchief and dropped it there to 
divert suspicion, while he pointed out what seemed 
to have escaped notice before, that, though the 
handkerchief was almost an old one, the name of 
“Godfrey Sloecombe written upon it was quite fresh 
and new. The complete absence of motive or proof 
was evidently recognised by the magistrate, and at 
the second hearing the prisoner was ordered at once 
to be discharged. 

Greatly to her own disappointment, Milly Bray 
had not only not been called to give evidence in 
favour of her lover, but had not even been allowed 
to sce him, when too she had, as she believed, come 
to London for the express purpose of doing so. 

But her coming was of some use for all that. The 
statement she made regarding Hilda Kempson’s 
visit to her uncle’s study the night of his death, the 
crumpled paper in Sir John’s handwriting which had 
dropped from her hands, and the threats which she 
had uttered in case the girl should dare to breathe a 
word respecting the matter, all tend: d to confirm the 
suspicion that Hilda.Kempson had mixed the poison 
which had killed the baronet, 

Having told it to the lawyer, she repeated her 
story again to a detective whom the former brought 
te her. She added also that the paper in question, 
with a repetition of what she had said, was secreted 
in the bed-room she had occupied at Clovelly Court, 
and being pressed to do so after some hesitation, she 
described the spot where it was to be found, 

“But how shall I get it?’’ asked the detective, 
dubiously, “it will arouse suspicion to get a search 
warrant.”’ 

“ll give you a Jetter to Mrs, Winstay, the house- 
keeper, if you like,’’ said the girl, after a pause, 
‘* then she will take you to the room herself.”’ 

“ A good idea,’’ remarked Willoughby Shrapnell, 
*©and you shall take one from Miss Carew, Sir John’s 
daughter, which will carry more weight with it than 
anything else; but you will have to wait a day or 
two for it,” 

“I understood that Miss Carew was dead,” 
observed the man, with some astonishment, 

“That is the general opinion, but it is a mistake, 
nothing, however, must be said aboutit at present.” 

The detective nodded his head, and two days later, 
armed with the two letters and full instructions, he 
started for Clovelly Court to obtain possession of the 
box which Milly Bray had secreted in the wall in the 
cupboard of her bed-room, and also to find out any 
trifles which, added to the clue he had now obtained, 
could help to strengthen the suspicion which was 
hourly becoming more positive. 

“ You must make my house your home for a few 
days at least,” he said, as he and Godfrey Sloecombe 
left the police-court when the latter was discharged ; 
‘+ besides, I have some to whom I wish to introduce 








** Milly Bray ?” asked the younger man. 

“Well, yes; she is there, but it is not of herl 
was thinking at that moment, but of my wife, your 
mother’s sister, she is very anxious to see you.” 


“My mother! Is she alive ?” 

“No, she died but a short time ago. I will tell you 
about her, and you shall tell me your story and why 
you left Clovelly Court so suddenly, when the ladies 
are gone to bod to-night, but now let us be cheerful ; 
here we are,” as the cab vulled up at his door. 

But Willoughby Shrapnell’s idea of introducing 
his wife to her sister’s son was not to be tho first 
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incident that was to happen as they entered the 
house, forin point of fact Sadie Shrapnell was not 
at home when her husband at an earlier hour than 
usual returned, having gone out on a shopping ex- 
pedition, and the lawyer, hearing the sound of a 
piano and a woman’s voice singing in the drawing- 
room, led the way there, taking his companion with 
him. 

He opened the door quietly. 

Milly Bray was sitting at the instrument, the last 
notes of her song, which was a sad one, dying away. 

She never heard the door open; she thought she 
was alone, and as her fingers made their last touch 
on the keys she leaned forward, buried her face in 
her hands, and moaned, wearily : 

‘Oh, Godfrey, my love, when shall I see you ?” 

The man thus apostrophised glanced at the lawyer, 
= if ever a look asked for another’s absence his 
did. 

No need to make the request in words. The 
lawyer’s own love-making had been much too recent 
for him not to have a fellow feeling of sympathy for 
the man and woman before him, and with a half 
smile he nodded, and made his retreat so gently that 
the closing door did not arouse the girl, so deeply 
buried in her hungry hope and wearied expectation. 

As the foot trod upon the velvet pile carpet it 

ve forth no sound, and it was not until a man’s 

reath breathed upon her face, and a strong arm 
clasped her waist that Milly Bray sprang to her feet 
in fright and indignation. 

‘* Who are you? How dare you?”’ 

Then she looked at his face, paused one second, 
and exclaiming: 

“ Godfrey, my love!’”’ buried her face on his 
shoulder. 

‘What! Not one kiss, Milly ?’’ he asked, tenderly, 
as he held her light form so tenderly in his arms, 
“and after being away so long, too.” 

The girl looked up, her face almost crimson, then 
her eyes drooped, their lips met,and both thought 
at that moment the trials and troubles of the past 
but as nothing in comparison with the bliss of the 
present. 

It was a good hour after this, when, with a great 
amount of preliminary rattling of the door handle, 
Willoughby Shrapnell, accompanied by his wife, 
entered the room, and even then Goifrey was hold- 
ing rH hand, and refused to release it. . 

Indeed these two seemed to have chaaged places 
since they last met, now nearly twelve months ago; 
for then it was Godfrey’s love that was: 


“ As moonlight unto sunlight, 
And as water unto wine.” 


But now the tale was changed, the story was re- 
versed, his love out-measgured hers as the ocean con- 
trasts with the rivers which flow in to augment its 
volume, yet never seem to add to its immensity, 

Milly was altered too, though still so much the 


ame, 

Always looking superior te her position, grief, 
thought and. study had refined her, and the com- 
panionship of educated and cultured people had 
given her a tone and manner that the most critical 
pees would have failed to detect she was not born 
a lady. 

Again and again had Godfrey looked at her and 
clasped her in his arms in an ecstacy of wonder and 
delight at the treasure he had won, for love had 
been a stranger to his life till now. The love of 
father and mother had never been his. Brothers he 
had none; his sister had, next to the brand on his 
birth, and before that in intensity of pain, been the 
great blot and grief of his life; and now he held in 
his arms a woman who loved him, one whose love 
had been tried and not found wanting, and who re- 
vived faith, hope, and ambitioa in his heart when 
otherwise he would have been destitute of all that 
makes life endurable or attractive. 

That night, when Sadie and Milly had retired to 
their rooms, the servants having also gone to bed, 
the lawyer, with Godfrey Sloecombe, sat in the 
study, sipping wine and talking. 

‘*T have no recollection of my mother,” Godfrey 
was saying “‘and the people I learned to look upon 
as my parents were James Macdonald and his wife, 
who had, it seems, undertaken to bring up my sister 
and me as their own children in consideration of a 
hundred a year being paid for the twoof us. He 
was a man of great talent and learning,good-natured 
and dissipated, given to frequenting pothouses and 
low taverns,and spending the money he made by 
literature, writing for newspapers and magazines, in 
some of the lowest and most profane company, so 
that his wife had seldom any more on which to keep 
me, my sister, and herself than the bundred a year 
which we brought her. 

“One of the stipulations which Miriam Sloe- 
combe made on consigning us tothe care of these 
people was, that we should be educated, and as Mrs. 


Macdonald, though kind-hearted, was illiterate and 
unrefined, we were both of us irregularly sent to 
school, 

“T need not tell you how I laboured ; won prizes 
and scholarships, worked with my pen, and suc- 
ceededin gaininga university education, for it would 
take too long. For me, without money, position, 
or friendsit was a life and death struggle, and I 
had always the dread and horror before my eyes of 
falling into the same slovenly, drunken habits as my 
foster-father. 

“Not but that I loved him and admired his 
talent, which might almost be termed genius; but 
it was daily and hourly wasted as water thrown upon 
sand, and | always feared I should follow in his foot- 
steps. 

Ot my sister I can tell you but little. L was 
very fond of her, and when I tell you she was as 
like Carrie Carew as it was possible for a human 
being to be, you may judge that she was very beau- 
tiful. 

‘But I saw little of her after our childhood. I 
was always studying or working away at school or 
college, or shut up in my own tiny room, and I only 
wondered when I occasionally noticed how lovely 

~she was, whether some prince as we read of in fairy 
tales would come and marry her. 

“I fear that Mrs. Macdonald’s influence and 
tea@hing, though well meant, was not good for poor 
Martha; more tban once our guardians quarrelled 
over her, the origin of the contention usually being 
some piece of jewellery or finery which my sister dis- 
seek, or the late hours she kept without giving any 
reasonable account of her absence, 

“The two women always took each other’s part 
and agreed together'until one day my sister was mis- 
sing ; she had gone outas usual, had failed to return, 
and Isaw on the faces of the man and woman I 
called father and mother a look that made my blood 
freeze, then turn to fire. 

“Tt was the old shameful story, beauty rnd 
vanity on one side, wealth and wickedness on the 
other. 

‘I found her at last. But she refused to return 
with me, and I had no power tocompel her. It was 
too late, shesaid, and I suppose it was. 

‘* Many times I tried to rescue her and bring her 
back to the paths of temperance and virtue, but in 
vain, The last I heard of her was that she was 
playing some inferior part at a theatre on the Surrey 
side of the river, sand. was as wild and dissipated 
as the worst of those with whom she consorted.’’ 

“ Ah,” exclaimed the lawyer, ‘then my suspicion 
was right without doubt. It was she who jumped 
over Waterloo Bridge last Christmas Eve, and who 
was mistaken for Oarrie Carew. She now lies in 
Wembury Church.” 

* Poor girl; she and Carrie were half-sisters, so 
alike in person, but how different in their lives.” 

And fora time there was silence, the knowleige 
of his sister’s fate was even now a sbock to the 
young man. 

**But you have not told me how you became 
acquainted with Sir John Carew,” said Willoughby 
Shrapnell, after a time. 

“No; I met him accidentally one evening at the 
house of a celebrated literary man in London. My 
name seemed to strike him, he took a great interest 
in me, aud asked me to come down to Ciovelly Court 
and arrange his books and manuscripts ; he offered 
me also sueh liberal terms that I was glad to do so. 

‘*T had been at the Court some time before I found 
out that Sir Johu Carew had married my mother, 
He told me himself, and from his point of view it 
was a sad story, and be a greatly ill-used man.” 

But why did you leave the Cunrt so suddenly ?” 
asked the lawyer. 

“ I suppose I must tell you,” with somo hesitation. 
“T fell in love with Carrie, not knowing she was my 
sister, [toldher father, and said I must go away, 
and he agreed with me; it was then he made me 
the coufidant of his own griefs, frightening me by 
his disclosure. He told me he would do anything in 
his power for me; but 1 went away that very day, in 
all friendship, but we parted never to meet again. 
He sent the gold watch that was found on the High 
Cliffs after me asa souvenir, with the date of my 
conversation with him marked on it, perhaps to 
remind me that the gulf between his daughter and 
myself was impassable. 

“And after that you determined to go to New 
Zealand ?” 

“Yes. I grew restiess, dissatisfied and miserable, 
I was offered by a society to which I belonged a 
good post there, and decided to accept it. An idle 
fancy made me wish to see Clovelly Court before I 
left my native land, though I did not intend to call 
upon Sir John. Youknow what happened there, 

“TI suppose when I was thrown over the High 
Cliffs by that man who intended to murder me 








I was picked up by « boat belonging to a ship lying 
at anchor, was taken on board and carried to Rio. 
But in the illness which succeeded the shot and fall 
I lost my memory and sense of identity, and it was 
only a month ago when I had yellow fever that I 
recovered it, The rest you know.” 

“ Yes, most of it; Ithink we had better go to bed 
now; I have work enough to do on the morrow. It 
wants but a few days to the anniversary of Sir Johu 
Carew’s death, and I should be sorry for it to pass 
over without justice being-done both to the innocent 
and the guilty.” 


CHAPTER ULI. 
TUE DAY OF RECKONING. 


Tue fourteenth of October! The anniversary of 
Sir John Carew’s death, and Clovelly Court stands 
like a huge, square sentinel clad in sombre gray, 
while the raln falls upon it heavily and the wind 
howls and whistles round its corners, and shakes the 
swaying trees as though at every fresh gust it would 
snap them asunder. 

Very different from this day last year, when tho 
sun shon and the earth seemed glad with the still 
scarcely dimmed glories of a rich autumn. 

‘** And those who were here, where are they?” 

Hilda Kempson asks herself this question as she 
sits by the fire in the pink drawing-room, and 
shivers as the answer comes to her; 


“ Dead!” 
Yes; do they not lie in Wembury Church off 
youder, and of what use is it to recall the memory 


of the past P 

This was to have been her wedding-dar, too ; she 
thiuke of it and laughs, even while she shudders, as 
though—as the country wives will have it—some one 
walked over her grave. 

Well may she shudder, for during these last two 
or three months the shadow of an avenging fate has 
been gathering and closing upon her, 

She nas felt it, yet is powerless to evade it or suc- 
cessfully rebel. 

Flight, as she has found, was impossible. 

Her very servants were spies upon her, and at 
present, at least, she dare not dismiss them, 

In consequence of Willoughby Shrapnell’s obsti- 
nacy and the law’s delay she had never completely 
entered into poesession of her uncle’s property. 

The ready money in the bank, stocks, shares— 
everything remained ae it was at his death, and up 
to the present she had not been able to touch it. 

‘True, the absolute rent-roll of the estate had come 
to her without dispute, the steward having readily 
ov her order and receipt given up all the monies paid 
to him since he had received no notice or warning to 
the contrary. ; 

But this did not help her very much ; the rent-roll 
was large, it is true, but the expenses of Clovelly 
Court wire likowise great; many of the larger 
tenants, those who rented large farms, were in arrears, 
one or two had refused to pay their rent at all, and 
if Hilda had scrambled up all she could lay her hands 
upon she would not have been able to take more than 
a few thousands with her bad she decided to run 
away. 

Every chance foror against herself she had counted, 
and though a coward where either physical or mental 
pain was concerned she had determined, as indeed 
she had but little choice, to hold what was in her 
grasp firwly, and defy her bitterest enemy to prove 
aught against her. 

And in a way, too, sie was armed, though she had 
no desire to use the weapon since it must be turned 
against her dearly-loved self. 

Though there is a large fire burningin the grate— 
the howling of the wind and splashing of the rain 
gives her a sensation of cold—she shivers and im- 
patiently pulls the bell, ordering the footman who 
answers it to tell her maid to bring her a shaw). 

If she had looked at the man’s face she might have 
noticed there was something unusual about it, that 
he was white and agitated, ag though some fear or 
horror were about Lim which he could not give 
utterance to. 

It was strange this day how her uncle’s face 
haunted his murderess, 

His eyes, as they seemed to have followed her in 
the study the hour of his death, were to her excited 
fancy everywhere, 

Before her they were bad enough, but she had seen 
and faced them ten thousand times since that night, 

To-day, however, they were behind her, over her 
shoulder, following her like a shadow joined to her 
own body, till at times she felt as though he would 
touch her with bis cold, bony hand, and that she 





should shriek or go mad with very terror. 
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Her husband too came to join in the ghastly com- 
p2ny, but he always seemed farther off, as though 
she could keep him at bay provided this nearer and 
closer terror were not at her side. 

* I'll vo away from this place as soon as it is safe 
to do so, and live abroad,” she almost groaned, 
“*Wirh all its beauty and grandeur I am beginning to 
hate the Court and all the people I know who come 
to it; if that cursed lawyer had not stoodin my way 
as he has done I could have gone’ away in safety 
with plenty of money long ago, 

The shawl was a long time in coming, and she 
ranz the bell again sharply; her temper had not im- 
proved of late, and she hated ‘to be kept waiting. 

Bur the door was opened more quickly than she 
expected, not by her maid carrying the shawl, but 
Ly Mrs. Winstay, the bousekeeper, followed by 
several people who seemed to come in and crowd up 
the room, and make her wonder whether it was 
another of her horrible delusions, or che was really 
awake and in her right senses, 

Not long before sie knows, however, 

voice sounds upon her ear which makes her 
as though it came from tue very grave, and 
voluntarily she gasps out: 

“Carrie! Why she is dead and buried! They are 
all coming now, the day of judgment has arrived.’’ 

She covers her face with her hands, but she can- 
net shut out the words that fall upon her ear, and 
slowly she looks up, the consciousuess that this is 
no cde usion OF supernatural scene coming over her. 
linda, I told youa year ago when with crime, 
hood and deception you drove me from this 
. that the day of reckoning would come, and it 

You told me I was nameless and not my 

rsiegal heir, I have proved the contrary, aud 
re to claim and take my own,” 

“Really!” her keen wits coming back to her, 
“and you thought it necessary to pretend to be dead, 
to smirch and soil our name with the reproacn of 
suicide as a kind of interlude or coup for your little 
drama; a worthy deception truly and wortny of its 
antnor. And so you are rea'ly and legally Caroline 
Carew,’’ with bitter doubt and contempt in her tone 
and manner as though the girl before her were 
unworthy to wipe her shoes, 

It was but a reaction from the terror, despondency 
and las-itude that had for so long been coming over 
her; but it seemed to give her a fictitious strength 
and power to the lookers on, almost something of 
majesty and grandeur such as she had never really 
possessed, and which came to her as desperation 
might come to a rat when driven at bay. 

by the way, [ have been told that the rat isa very 
inteiligeut and charming animal quite suited for o 
domestic pet, and having no experience on the point 
I should hesitate to contradict it, but if this is the 
case Lb: g the rat’s pardon for having compared it 
or any of its family in the remotest way to Hilda 
Ke , for her courage was intrinsically only 
cowardice and bravado, and her affectation of inno- 
ceuce went for—just what it was worth, 

“You aro mistaken,” said her cousin, quietly 
taking a seat in a low chair; “I practiced no decep- 
tion, 1 knew nothing of that poor girl’s death till 
some time after it had taken place, and then, when I 
found the mistake had been made, I thonght I might 
as well profit by it. But I owe no explanation to 
you, I come to take possession of my own.”’ 

There was @ moment’s silence, then another voice 
Baid : 

‘And I come to accuse you, Hilda Kempson, of 
having murdered Sir John Carew, I saw you enter 
his study ata quarter to ten o’clock a year ago this 
night, ‘I'wenty minutes after I found you lying in 
your boudoir in a dead faint and with this paper 
falling from your Lands,”’ 

And Milly Bray held up the paper, upon which 
were traced the last lines the baronet had ever 
written. 

Vien Hilda Kempson saw this and recognised 
her accuser she sank down on the nearest cuair. 
ler power of resistance was gone, aud her hand 
eagerly, yet with seeming idleness and want of pur- 
, Sought her bosom, 

“And I,” said Dr, Fenton, also stepping forward 
from the crowd which seemed to block up the door- 
way, ‘‘ accuse you of the murder of your husband, 
Herbert Kempson,”’ 

“ Anything else ?” asked the woman, 

It might have been in mockery, or she might 
resliv have wished to know. 

~ Notuing, but that you attempted David Bristol's 
life and failed,” 

Ah!" 

She had seen him wave his hand, and two men, 
blue-coated, half military in appearance, stepped 
from the shadow of the doorway and came towards 
her, 
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Quick as they were, however, she was before 
them, Her hand had not been idle. 

The game was up and she had lost. No question 
about that. Now, in this last moment her hand 
seeks her lips, and though they spring forward and 
clutéh her wrist, it is too late! She has swal- 
lowed the deadly pdison, and a smile of mockery 
and derision lights up her face as she defies them, 

So the ead comes, and Willoughby Shrapnel! has 
scarcely taken Carrie from the room before her 
crime-stained cousin, eluding the arm of earthly 
justice, breathes her last. 

No doubt as to her guilt remained when the 
cabinet with the V-shaped key, that stood in her 
boudoir, was opened, 

There, at any rate, was evidence enough to con- 
vict her over and over again, and there, tco, was 
the original letter from which the one she had shown 
the lawyer and Carrie had been copied and altered, 
and in which Sir John Carew, after stating his mar- 
riage, and the fact that -he had a daugnter who 
would succeed him in the estates, offered his brother 
as @ compensation for bis disappointment thirty 
thousand pouuds, which would pay his debts and 
set him rignt with the world again. 

It was from this act of generosity that Hilda 
Kempson bad framed and carried out her wicked 
iot. ‘ e 

But the day of reckoning had come, and with her 
own hands, vy her own judgment, Hilda Kempson 
had paid the last.aud most dreadful penalty, 


CHAPTER LII, 


CONCLUSION, 


My story is nearly told, and yet I could add 
another volume to give you half of its further 
details, but in this case the mere facts must 
suffice, 

Hilda was buried, but not in the family vault of 
the Carews, 


“ Far distant, far, the noble grave 
That held her clan’s great ashes stood, 
And round her corse no banners wave, 
For she is stained with kindred’s blood.” 


Jacob Searle, though respited and acquitted on the 
charge of murder, was tried, found guilty, and con- 
demued to tew years’ penal servitude on the count of 
violence with intent to murder, a case. made out by 
his own confession, but before he was taken to Port- 
land his motirer made that last long journey which 
we all must take when we ‘shuffle off this mortai 
coil,” and are clothed in the ever-shining robes of 
immortality. 

As for David Bristol, he found his old love trueas 
ever, and after much penitence on his part, which 
was scarcely asked for on hers, they were married 
and started off to New Zealand, there to begin life 
afresh in a new country. 

Odd as it may seem, Miss Trompson, the owner of 
the lodging-house in Stamford Street, and the 
detective who came to inquire after Caroline Carew, 
did make a mateh of it, and thongh he is slightly 
henpecked, live horses would not draw from him the 
admission that his first wife was better than the 
secoud. 

There were yet two more weddings which in due 
time took place, the brides, as they should be, lovely, 
and the bridegrooms devoted, 

But though both came off they did not take place 
together. 

Godfrey Sloecombe and Milly had no inclination 
or necessity for waiting ; the post he was offered in 
New Zealand still remained vacant for him, bet 
instead of sending for he was going to take his young 
wife with him, 

But Milly was married from the Court for all that. 
She had been lady’s maid-there, and Carrie Carew 
was her bridesmaid, while John Hurdle, the sailor 
who had saved Godfrey’s life, was best man, and when 
the winter had died away, spring passed and 
summer was following in its train, Caroline Carew, 
the mistress of Clovelly Court, gave her hand where 
she had ’ere now given her heart, to Frederick 
Monckton. 

Tnus the world goes round,-marrying and giving 
in marriage, heedless of the time that yet must come 
to each one of us wuen the “ Golden Bow]”’ of each 
life shall be broken, and the spirit return unto Him 

who gave it. 
TUE END 








Tie Royal Academy Council have purchased, out 
of the Chantry fund, Mr. J. Knight’s picture, ex- 
hibiting this season, ealled “ A ‘Vidal River.” The 





price is £230. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
BRIDE AND GROOM, 


Gtonta did not:stand long looking out of the win- 
dow, for again some nameless liorror‘of her position, 
and dread of consequences, seized upon her soul, 
and drove her walking rapidly up and down the 
floor, mutterimg to herself : 

‘Was ever a wretched human being driven to such 
extremity as I am? Js there any way out of my 
trouble except throwgh this stranze marriage, and 
am [all this time'so insane, as I suspect I am, that 
Icannot see it? Even David Lindsay proposed to 
take me to old Madame De Crespigney, and David 
Lindsay worships me, ‘poor boy, that I know. But 
I cannot go to Madame DeOrespigney. I cannot go 
anywhere where Marcel could follow me and subdue 
me by his own pleattings, and draw me to my own 
destruction'and to his, I cannot trust Marcee]—I 
cannot trust myself! Iean only trust David Lind- 
say, and he is no clown, if he is a poor ‘fisherman. 
See how he has improved himself. He talks as well 
as uncle does, though he mty not be able to speak 
on so many different subjects. But ot! deaven, 
what is all this to the main question ? That I should 
be obliged to marry any one to save myself from 
uncle and from my own heart! I don’t want to 
marry! -I don’t! I don’t! I don’t! I never did 
wish to marry! I never meant to, either! But—if 
I must, I would rather trust David Lindsay than any 
one I know,” 

So, muttering to herself, she paced rapidly up and 
down the floor until the entrance of other ladies 
into this public parlour arrested her murmuring 
complaints, though not her steps, for she continued 
to walk about the floor, stopping only once ina while 
to look out of the windows. 

Several of the occupants of the room noticed tho 
pale, sorrowful, and restless ‘‘ civild,” for such they 
took her to be, and formed their theories of her dis- 
tress. She was doubtless on her way to school, after 
her Christmas holidays, and was suffering from the 
separation from home and friends. 

But these people had their own affairs on their 
minds, and so could bestow but little attention on 
the troubles of the supposed homesick school-girl, 
whom they hoped to see presently taken care of by 
her parent, or guardian, or some other responsible 
person who had ‘come with her as her escort. 

For more than an hour Gloria walked restlessly 
about, or gazed from the front windows, while 
people eame and went to and from the room, whose 
ovewpants were thus always changing. 

Then at length David Lindsay returned. She 
drew him toa distant window, out of the hearing of 
all others, that he might give an account of himself. 

“I was longer than you thought I should be, 
because I had to-wait some time in the office before 
I could get our licence. Afte wards I had to inquire 
out the residences of clergymen, and I called at 
several before I could find any one disengaged. At 
length I found one at leisure—the Rev. Mr. 
O'Halloran, at St. Matthew's Crurch. He will 
meet us there immediately,” ‘whispered David Lind- 





say. 

Gioris began to tremble visibly. 

* Ave you ready ?” inquired the young man. 

“Yes,” she answered, in a tone scarcely above her 
breath. 

He gave her his arm and led her forth, down the 
stairs and out of the house, to the carriage that 
stood waiting for them before the door. 

In another moment they were bowling rapidly 
away, and turning into a cross street. 

Aten minutes’ drive brought them to old St. 
Matthew's. 

He helped her from the carriage and led her into 
the church,‘at whose lighted altar stood the priest 
in his vestments, attended by one or two sacrista:s. 

In the front pew nearest the altar were threo 
women at their devotions. 

As these wore not the ‘hours of public worship 
there were no other persons inthe church. Gloria 
wondered to see these present, but was tou much 

.troubled with other thoughts to speak of the cir- 
cumstance. 

David Lindsay, however, voluntarily enlightened 
her. 

“‘T told the priest, in ‘answer to his questions, 
that we had no witnesses to bring with us. He then 
said that he would have to provide them. Isuppose 
he has done so, and these are they,” he whispere', 
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as he led his trembling companion up the aisle to 
the chancel, 

Two hassocks had been placed on the floor before 
the altar railings. Upon these they knelt, 

The priest opened his book and began the cere- 
mony forthwith. 

The women in the front pew left their-seats and 
drew near enough to hear the low responses of the 
bridegroom and the bride. 

The ceremony must have been relieved from all 
unnecessary forms, for it was very short, and very 
600n over, 

‘*I pronounce you man and wife. Those whom 
To hath joined together let no man put asunder.” 

The concluding words of the sacred marriage-rites, 


“Tam crazy! crazy! Itold you I was crazy! 
And if you do not leave me alone I shall go raving 
mad!” she wildly exclaimed, and then pushed her 
head down in the cushions again, as if she would shut 
out all sight of earth and Heaven. 

David Lindsay sank back ia his seat and turned 
deadly pale as he asked himself the question : 
What had he done to offend and alienate her? [To 
fill her mind with such abhorrence of himself? Ho 
had obeyed her in everything. 

He had conseorated his life to her happiness. 
True, she was a wich heiress, and he was but a poor 
‘boy ; yet, if their eases had been reversed, and he 
had been the wealthy man and she the poor girl, he 
felt that he would equally have consecrated his life 


uttered in the sweet and solemn tones.af the offi- | to her. 


ciating priest, fell upon the ears of the unhappy gi 
like the knell of ‘inte dane 

The benediction was then prononneed, and the. 
young pair arose from their knees. 

‘‘Salute your wife,” said the priest. 

The young bridegroom to his ‘bride—his. 
face all glorious with the noblest love that ever in- 
spired thesoul,.of a world-renowned poet or warrior 
—and teok her-hand and drew her to his heart and. 
bowed his head»to offer her the customary kiss that’ 
v— toseal the ceremony just performed between 
them, 

She did not yield‘him her lips—she cid noteven. 
leave bim her hand, but shuddered and coldly with-. 
drew herself. 

David Lindsay turned deadly pale. 

The priest and the witnesses looked surprised. 
Such an.exhibitien of unkindness, not to say -rude- 
ness, they had never seen in all their experiance.of: 
weddings, 

“ Come into the vestry, if yeu please,” then said 


the priest, 


David Lindsay, struck tothe heart by his bride’s 
repulsion, recovered himself by an effort, drew her 
arm within his own and followed the clergyman, 

The two sacristans and thethree witnesses brought 
up the rear. 

The parish register lay open on the table. 

The newly marricd pair were now required to sign 
their names, 

David Lindsay s‘cadied himself and wrote his in 
clear characters. 

Gloria’s hand shook so in her attempt to write 
that.the scratches and blotches she made might have 
meant anything or nothing. 

The witnesses affixed their signatures, and the 
deed was done. 

Then David Lindsay courteously thanked the 
priest and shook hands with him, leaving in his 
palm a very liberal fee, 

Finally, he drew the arm of his bride under his 
own to lead her forth. 

She was cold as ice and shaking as with an ague. 

As he led her down the aisle, on their way out of 
the church, some whispered words among the three 
women who had witnessed their marriage, and who 
now followed close behind them, fell on his ears, 

“A runaway match, as sure as you are born, and 
the girl repents already. She looks like death, she 
does,” said one woman. ) 

** She’s scared nearly out of her wits for fear her 
father or somebody wiil be after her,” said another. 

‘“*I declare I don’t know how any conscientious 
minister of the gospel ever oan find it in his mind 
to marry a runaway couple—and sueh children as 
these are too. I must say I am astonished at Mr. 
O'Halloran!” added the third woman. 

“Well for my part,’”’ recommenced the first, “ if 
one of my daughters should be so lost to all sense of 
propriety as to go off with any young man IJ should 
be exceedingly thankful to the first minister, or 
even magistrate, who should tie them lawfally 
together.” 

**To be sure, there is something in that, which I 
never thought of before,” answered the caviller. 

David Lindsay drew his trembling companion on 
faster, in order to escape hearing any more of these 
unpleasant comments, 

He took her out and put her in the carriage, fol- 
lowed and seated himself by her side and ordered 
the coachman to drive back to the hotel. 

“Gloria, dear Gloria, my own dearest lady,’’ he 
began, as he'took oncofherfrozen hands, 

“Don’t speak to me! Don’t touch me!” she 
exclaimed, snatchisg her hand from his gentle hold, 
pulling her veil over her face, and tucking her head 
down in a corner of the cushions. 

“Ah! what have I done to offend you, lady ?” he 
pleaded. 

“ Be silent,I say. And keop your hands to your- 
self, unless you wish to kill me. But you may do 
that one thing. You may kill me,if you like, I 
wish you would.’’ ; 

“ Great Heaven! Gloria, what is the matter with 
you?” 


He lowed her with his whole being, and since she 
shad condeagended to,him, he had hoped finally to be- 
come more worthy of her, and to win her love ; for 
deep down injhis soul he felt the prophecy that he 
#hould becomeweaxthy of her: 

“Worthy as a king.” 

But evor sinee,mbithe priest’s command, he had 
offered her Genbehhh-groom's kiss she had shrunk 
fzom him in loathing. 
|. Was it pe eppery all, thatthe mind of his 
‘neloved was ced? ‘hat:ber xeagon was de- 
wangod, and hadjheen so at the time she made her 
strange marriageproposal tohhime? Mad be himself 
been culpably haaty, even o: iminally reckless in his 
acceptance of herproffered hand? Had he uncon- 
seiously taken adwantage of a poorehild’s lunacy to 
make her his wife ? 

Indeed, the presentaspect of affairs looked as if this 
must b2 the case. And if so, what earthly amends 
conld he make her ? How atoneforthe deep wrong 
he bad done her? 

These were tervible questions thatjhe could iv no 


4 answer, 
mAVhile they still tortured his soul -the carriage 
drew up before the hotel, and the coachman left his 
seat on the box and came down and opened the door. 

Gloria’s face was still tucked down out.of sight 
in the corner of the carriage. 

* Come, lady, we have arrived,” the young bride- 
groom whispered, in a gentleand deprecating tone. 

She pulled her veil down closer over her face 
doubling it so that not a feature could be seen, and 
then allowed him to take her hand and assist her 
from the carriage. 

Then young Lindsay led his companion into the 
hotel and up to the ladies’ parlour, when she leit 
his arm and hurried away by herself to a corner, 
where she sat down in a large chair and hid her 
head in its back cushions. 

Meanwhile Divid Lindsay went downstairs and 
registered their names and engaged rooms. When 
this was done he came back to the parlour, accom- 
panied by a waiter with a couple of keys in his 
hand. 

Leaving this man at the door laden with the two 
travelling-bags which had been pointed out, David 
Lindsay approached Gloria and whispered : 

‘* A waiter is here to take up your bag and show 
you to your room. Will you go now, and will you 
have some tea, or whatever you prefer, sent up to 
you?” 

She did not answer by one word, but shuddering, 
arose, peeped through a fold of her veil, and seoing 
the waiter at the door, walked towards him. 

The man nodded and led the way to a small suite 
of rooms on the same floor, consisting of a little 
parlour, chamber and bath-room. 

He opened th se and put down the bags, and then 
struck a match and set fire to the kindlings already 
piled in the grates, ready for ignition. 

Having perforried these duties he turned to the 
lady and inquired : 

‘Any more orders, madame ?” 

“Madame!” echoed the girl, with bitter scorn, 
though in solow a tone that the word was nearly 
inaudible. ‘* No, I want nothing; but yes, you may 
bring’me a cup of tea. My throat is as parehed as a 
desert.”’ 

The waiter nodded and went out. 

“Now, what: have I done!’’ exclaimed Gloria, as 
she tore off her gloves, her hat, and her eloak, and 
threw them angrily on the beJ. “ Now, what have 
Idone! Oh, Marcel! I will never, never, no, never 
forgive you for driving me tothis pass! Oh! how I 
hate you. How I hate you for this, Mareel. And I 
hate David Lindsay. And I hate myself worse than 
all. “My odious self! I hate everybody. And I wish 
everybody was dead! I do,” she oried, flinging her- 
self down on the floor and crying like a passionate 
child. 

It is of no use to repeat all het ravings. 

David Lindsay was more than half right in b‘s 
sv mises, and Gloria was really mure than isif 
insane, 











She was still rolling and crying on the carpet, 
when the shuffling steps of the waiter approaching 
the door caused her to start up in time to answer 
his knock, 

She placed herself behind the door, opened it, put 
out her hand and took in the little tea-tray, without 
showing her own tear-stained face, 

She drank the tea with eager thirSt, and then sat 
— with the empty cup and threw herself on the 
sofa, 

“‘ The cup that cheers,” and so forth, seemed to do 
her good, and perhaps her fit of hysterical weeping 
had temporarily exhausted itself, for she wept and 
raved no more, but lay with her hands closped over 
her face, in perfect stillness. 

An hour later there was a knock at her door, She 
started up and opened it, and David Lindsay entered 
the-rocom. 

She recoiled to the farthest corner, and sat down 
and hid her:shead over theiback of the chair. 

“Do ot shrink from me. Indeed I will not 
intrude my presence.en yau more than is absolutely 
necessary,’ he began, im Jow and d-precating 


tenes, 

But she shuddered.and shrank into herself, moro 
fearfully than ever, 

He sat down at some little distance from her, 
sighed heavily, beeausehe could not help doing so. 
drew out a hanikerchief from his pocket anil wiped 
his forehead, which was beaded with,a cold moisture, 
and paler now than it had ever been in his life 
before. 

“I only wished to discover, if indeed I can do so 
through you, whether you zeally knew what you 
were «x! out when you came to me on the beach, 
when you accompanied me to the city here, and 
when you gave me your hand in the church ?”’ 

‘hese words acted upon the motiouless form with 
more power than a galvanic battery on a corpse. 

She sprang from her seat to the middle of the floor, 
and confronting him with a wild and agonised face, 
she exclaimed: 

“No, | did not know what I was doing! I was 
mad—mad—mad! and you ought to have known 
that I was mad to have done such an unheard-of 
thing. Oh, David Lindsay, if you ever loved me, 
have pity on me now and leave me. If you have a 
spark of mercy in your soul grant my prayer and 
leave me, If you have the least instinct cf honour 
do not insist on keeping the position that my act 
has given you. If you area man.an: not a monster, 
and not a maniac leave me and never let me see your 
face again.” 

He gazed on her in anguish and amazement. 
Then he arose from his chair, crossed over to the 
fireplace, and stood upon the corner of the hearth, 
with his elbow leaning on the mantelshelf, and his 
hand supporting his forehead. His eyes were fixed 
upon the floor, his face was white as death, and 
looked older by a dozen years than it should be, 
Yet ho was very firm and patient, 

Boy. as he was—but a few months past his twenty- 
first birthday—he could never descend to the weak- 
ness of pleading his suit, and playing upon the 
sympathies of his beloved, as elder and wiser men 
have done, and stilldo. No. 

If her love could not approve him her.pity should 
not accept him, He adored her with his whole.soul. 
He had married her, yet he would not persecute her 
with an unwelcome suit, 

But neither must he leave her now, in her childish- 
ness and helplessness. He must see her in sowe 
place of safety, and under some proper protection. 

Such were the thoughts that passed rapidly through 
his mind, as he stood on the corner of the hearth, 
with his elbows resting on the mantelpiece, his head 
leaning on his hand, and his eyes fixed on the floor. 

‘*David Lindsay, will you act the part of an 
honourable man, and leave me at once and for ever, 
or will you stay here and drive me furious ?”’ she de- 
manded again, in a voice of anguish, 

** Patience for one moment, lidy. I .will leave 
you—as far as the next room—an4 never cross this 
threshold again. This chamber siiall be your sanc- 
tuary. I will occupy the parlour, But I cannot 
leave you‘slone and unprotected in a strange ci y, 
dear, I must be on hand totake care of you if need- 
ful. You are frightened now, Gioria. There is no 
need to be. I will not intrude. But we must have 
time to think what we shall next do.’’ 

He spoke very gently. 

And now she was weeping aloud. 

Ho left the room at once. 

“Oh! what aselfish and cruel wretch Iam! What 
a change has come over mo. | have turned intoa 
demon. I must bo a domon to hate those who love 
me. To hate them for loving me. Oh, I wish I 

were dead, I wish I had never lived,’ she sobbed, 
throwing herself down upon the sofa in an agony of 








self-reproach and self-loathing. 
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David Lindsay walked up and down in the adjoin- 


ing room, his step noiseless on the soft carpet. He 
was sorely perplexed in mind, and distressed at 
heart, only certain of two obligations resting upon 
him—not to intrude on her privacy, yet not to desert 
her in her weakness and distraction. 

She was but a child, he felt, a child who had 
grown up under very peculiar circumstances, so 
that she must not be judged as ordinary children or 
young girls. And what a heavenly child she had 
been! How full of love, how free from selfishness ! 
Now she seemed indeed to have been driven into 
a state akin to insanity. Had he, her old playmate, 
who loved her better than his own life, had any 
hand in this? He could not think so. He,-with 
all his honesty of inquiry, could not see any other 
way than that they had taken to save her from an 
odious marriage, which her religious*faith would 
have condemned even if her own heart had not re- 
volted against it—a marriage into which she could 
not have been compelled, of course, but into which 
she might have been, through her pity, persuaded. 
Now she was safe, at least from that danger. 

Meanwhile, what was now his duty to her ? 

Not to intrude on her, and not to abandon her, 
certainly. 

But afterwards ? 

He now remembered all that she had told him 
while they sat together on the steamboat deck, con- 
cerning her father’s will, and how, on her attaining 
the age of eighteen, or on her marriage, she was to 

enter upon the possession of her estate, and the 
authority of her guardian was to cease; that this 
will had been made in London and recorded i in Somer- 
set House. 

He determined to go thither and examine the 
document for himself. 

He rapped gently at Gloria’s door. 

** What do you want ?” she inquired, in smothered 
tones. 

“T am going out for an hour. 
one to you ?” 

“No, thanks; I want nothing.” 


He turned away and went downstairs and out of 
the house, and bent his steps to Somerset House, 
On inquiring of the proper officers he obtained a 
view of the folio containing the record of the testa- 
ment he sought. Having read it over he thought 
he saw his way clearly enough towards placing his 
young bride in her own house poco d by her 
own servants, and safe from any annoyance fro. 


Shall I send any 


(THE HAPPY PAIR. ] 


her late guardian. But he concluded that it would 
be better to take a lawyer’ 8 opinion, 

He went to Lincoln’s Inn. He paused before a 
door which bore the sign: 

‘* Patrick McLoughlin, Solicitor.” 

He entered a shabby little room, where a very 
young and briefless lawyer sat at a dusty desk, and 
seemed to have no heavier labour on hand than the 
perusal of the morning paper. 

To this young fellow David Lindsay introduced 
himself, and stated his case, omitting only two cir- 
cumstances—that the marriage proposal had come 
from the lady herself, and that immediately after the 
ceremony she had repulsed him. 

The knowledge of these unusual facts were, how- 
ever, not at all essential to the right understanding 
of the situation. 

The young Irishman, with all the ardour and 
frankness of his race, heartily congratulated his client 
on having so successfully run away with an heiress; 
for that was the light in which he viewed the 
affair. 

They went to Somerset House, where McLoughlin 
read the recorded will while David Lindsay stood 


by. 

Then he closed the folio with a rap, clapped his 
client on the shoulder, and exclaimed : 

“ That’s all right. Take the lady home to the finest 
house she possesses, my dear fellow, and tell the old 
guardian, if he comes bothering around, to go to 
Jerusalem ; his consent was not necessary.” 

Not very elegant language to couch a lawyer’s 
opinion in; but McLoughlin has improved since 
then, and now you would hardly find a more dignified 
man at the bar than he is. 

The young lawyer thought he had found a “big 
plum” in this fortunate young fellow, who had mar- 
ried an heiress, and so be charged him ten pounds for 
his advice. (He would charge a hundred for the 
same service now, bless you.) 

David Lindsay paid the fee without demur; but 
a was appalled, it reduced his funds so alarmingly 


He had left home with only forty pounds—the 
accumulated savings of ten or twelve years. 
Travelling expenses and clergymen’s and lawyer’s 
fees had reduced it to less than twenty pounds 
already, and this circumstance warned him that he 
must lose no time in stopping expenses at the hotel, 
but must take Gloria to her home, while yet he had 
the means of doing so, for he was resolved that he 
| would not draw upon her resources, 
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He took leave of young McLoughlin and walked 
rapidly towards the hotel. 

He went upstairs to their private parlour and 
rapped at her door. 

“ Well?” she said, in a subdued voice. 

“ Wiil you come ‘out, dear, and let me speak to 


you? oo” 

** Yes,” she murmured, in a alow tone; ; and pre- 
sently she appeared, closed the door behind her, and 
sat down on the nearest chair. 

She did not wait for bim tospeak, but with a dry 
sob commenced : 

“ David Lindsay, I am a lost spirit—an evil spirit. 
I cannot help that. I have treated you unpardon- 
ably. I cannot help that either I——” 

“Do not reproach yourself, dear. There is no 
thought in my heart that reproaches you,” he 
answered, gently, as he stood with his back to the 
window and with his eyes cast down, so that she 
shoul: not see the trouble that he could not entirely 
banish from his face. 

“ Ah, but Ido and must. I feel how wickedly, 
yes, how basely I have acted towards you, David 
Lindsay, and am still acting,and must still act ; but 
I cannot help it! I cannot help anything. We must 
part, David Lindsay.” 

“T know it, dear,’”’ he answered, in as steady tones 
as he could command, for he knew her sympathetic 
nature, and knew how much she would suffer from 
compassion if she should see him suffer. “I know 
we must part. It would be scarcely natural, hardly 
possible, that you should love me, to live with me. 
The ceremony of this morning must go for nothing, 
so far as I am concerned, but just this—to be ashield 
and defence about you, to protect you from your 
guardian’s suit and from your own heart’s weakness 
—that is all. When you are older and stronger, and 
able to do without it, the empty ceremony of this 
morning can be set aside, annulled—for, Gloria, the 
marriage rites, so sacred between souls that are 
already one was but an idle and an empty ceremony 
between you and me, and is good for nothing but a 
temporary defence to your helplessness, It has 
given me a husband’s right to protect you before 
the world, Gloria, but I shall use it only as a 
brother. As a brother, I will escort you to your 
own home, Gloria, and establish you there.” 

“And then?” she inquired, in a voice scarcely 
above her breatb. 

“Then, dear, I will bid you good-bye, when I see 
you safe.”’ 


(To be Continued.) 
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FALSE AS FAIR. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE LILY OF SAVERNE. 


Mors than a hundred years ago, for our narrative 
does not deal with the present day, a lady stood 
alone in a turret chamber of an old feudal Norman 
chateau. Theroom was furnished with some pre- 
tence of luxury, but its appointments were antique 
and faded. The thick carpet was dim and dusty, 
and the tapestries which masked the doors and walls, 
though they came from the Gobelins looms, were 
frayed and colourless. 

The Lily of Saverne, as Claudine, daughter of the 
Marquis De Saverne, had been styled by an admiring 
poet, deserved more brilliant surroundings. The old 
Venetian mirror before which she stood revealed a 
form as stately and graceful as that of the Venus of 
the Capitol. It was true that she was colourless as 
the White Queen, but it was not with the pallor of 
illness, but with that perfect purity of complexion 
which sometimes lights up with the delicate pink of 
the ocean shell, but which is not incompatible with 
the perfection of health. And how the face was 
lighted up by the glances of those long, luminous 
black eyes, dark as the tresses coiled around her 
shapely head! 

On a little round table before the Venetian mirror 
stood a small ebony cabinet inlaid with gold. This 
cabinet held the secret of Claudine De Saverne’s life. 
She unlocked it with a golden key that she took 
from the corsage of her dress, and proceeded to ex- 
amine a small package secured with a faded blue 
ribbon. 

The first object that she removed from its conceal- 
ment was the miniature of a handsome young man, 
apparently thirty years of age, wearing a naval 
oniform. 

“ Felix!’ she murmured. “Gloriously beautiful, 
with a heart of fire! How he loved, and loves me! 
What sorcery he exercised! but to think that I, 
dowered with such charms (she cast an admiring 
glance into the mirror)—I, with my boundless am- 
bition and noble blood, should have loved him to the 
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verge of madness, ay, and beyond it! To think that 
I should have bound myself to him for life by a 
secret marriage! No one sees these fetters—for I 
have deceived the world, my friends, my father— 
but I feel their galling weight. False tomy duty 
as a daughter I must be false tomy duty as a mother, 
for there exists, alas! a living proof of this mad se- 
cret marriage—one of the proofs that must be can- 
celled, how the wits of this throbbing brain and the 
cunning of my only confidante confederate, Madame 
Blanchard, must discover. And now my dangers 
and distresses are closing round me. To-night my 
father is expected home from the field, the honoured 
soldier, favoured by the king. Once,, whenever my 
father returned, my heart beat high with joy to 
welcome him, but now an icy hand seems clutching 
to still its beatings.” 

Then she took out a letter from the pile and 
opened it. There was a deep crimson blotch on the 
first page, which she regarded with an involuntary 
tremor of her person. 

“ This,” she said, to herself, “* my husband wrote 
while the blood was falling from his wounds, from 
the captured deck of the English frigate “ ‘lerrible ” 
on the day when he won his epaulettes at the cost of 
his best blood. ‘ At last, dearest Claudine, I am 
worthy. I am worthy to rank with your noble fami- 
ly and associates. Now, dearest, confide our secret 
to your father. I shall soon be with you to claim 
his benediction. Remember that you promised to 
tell him all.’ 

“Yes, I did promise, but I am neither silly nor 
mad enough to keep the pledge.” 

She struck a light, touched the package of letters 
to the flame, threw them on the hearth, and watched 
them till they became a black film. Even this she 
gathered up in her hands, and, opening the casement, 
committed it to the wind, which swept it away ina 
shower of black flakes. 

“Thus perishes the evidence!” murmured the 
beautiful but heartless woman. “ Who will ever dare 
to hint that Claudine De Saverne, the noble-born, 
is the wife of Felix Lorraine, the peasant-born, the 
son of a Norman farmer? Yet stay—there is the 
register of the church—perhaps the parson still lives, 
Well, gold can obliterate and steel suppress. But 
the baby-girl ! the living witness ! my own child and 
his. Torn from my bosom, in the hands of strangers, 
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who can trace its origin, or establish its identity ? 
False to Felix, I have been true to the traditions of 
my race, to the exactions of my order. If Claudine 
De Saverne has stooped from her high estate, sho 
will know how to ransom ber folly by outraging 
nature herself in the course of her expiation. Fronr 
this hour the torture of my martyrdom commences ; 
what I have gone through is bliss compared to what 
must follow. So now to wreathe my face with smiles ! 
to meet my father with a joyous countenance ! 
Claudine is equal to the task.” 

No one but herself, not even her father, know that 
she bore a heart as dauutless as ever. beat beucath 
an iron corslet. 


* * * * * 


We must now change the scene from the little 
turret chamber of the old chateau to the small park 
in the midst of which the mansion stood. 

Probably if the fortune of the proprietor had per- 
mitted it would have been laid out in humble 
imitation of the palace gardens of Versailles, the 
Tuileries and Fontainebleau, 

It was left, however, for lack of means to the wild 
luxuriance of nature, the most tasteful of 
gardeners. 

The grounds were crossed by a deep ravine, 
through which flowed, over a rocky bed, a stream 
that, in certain seasons of the year, became a furious 
and dangerous flood, which had more than once 
inundated its banks. 

Directly in the centre of the little park this 
stream was crossed by a rustic wooden bridge. 
Near the bridgehead stood a brick summer-house, 
overgrown with vines, sometimes occupied by ao 
guest when the chateau happened to be full. 

A number of noblemen and gentlemen were now 
strolling about the grounds. 

They had formed a martial escort to the Marquis 
De Saverne from the spot where the public coach 


‘| had left him to his own gates. 


The villagers and tenants of the nobleman had 
also turned out in full force to do him honour, and 
a few of the better-dressed had been allowed to pass 
the gates of the sacred enclosure, a great honour, 
for the space which neparated lord and vassal in 
those days was like an impassable gulf. 

It was curious to note how nearly alike all the 
visitors were: they wore the same wigs, the same 
brocade coats and embroidered vests, the same 
swords, and high-heeled, buckled shoes, and they 
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vere all equally supercilious, impertinent, haughty, 
ud disdainful—this ‘‘ cream of the cream”’ of the 
provincial aristocracy. 

They discussed the same topics, the news of 
court and camp in the same style of wit, sarcasm, 
und levity. 

The villagers of Saverne, however, were less reti- 
cent and more natural. 

Collecteu in a solid band they rent the air with 
cheers for the noble marquis. 

But there was some sort of hitch in their pro- 
ceedings—they fidgetted, looked at each other, and 
one of them said: 

“* Where can our spokesman be?” 

** Here!’ cried a red-faced man ina holiday suit, 
with an immense bouquet in his hand, “‘ Here I am. 
[ only stopped at little Fanchette’s cottage to let 
ler admire me, and once again on the bridge to 
steady my head. The sight of wateralways affects 
my nerves,”’ 

“Of course,’ remarked the Connt De Beanfort, 
** you were never famous for admiring’that element, 
It never give that colour to your cheeks, and—and 
—excuse me, friend Thomas—that noseef yours.” 

“An, monsieur count, you love a joke,” said 
Thomas, turning yet redder in the face. 

“T know very well? said Beaufort, “that my 
steward discharged you six months ago for intem- 
perance.” 

“What a libel!” cried the reil-faced Thomas, 

‘* How many masters have you had-sinee you left 
me ?”’ asked the count. 

“‘ Seventeen, monsievr.”’ 

** And what are you doing now f” 

‘‘T am gardener to the Marquis De Saverne.” 

There was a movement among the visitors, and a 
middle-aged man bustled forward. 

‘Baron Daumont,”’ said the Count De Beaufort, 
saluting him, “‘you are late, and you look 
disturbed.” 

‘* It is for family reasons,” replied Daumont. “ I 
am momentarily expecting to be informed that Iam 
afather. I should not have left home if I had not 
been apprised of the sudden return of my cousin 
De Saverne from the army of Flanders. I came 
expressly to congratulate him.” 

Beaufort laughed. 

* My dear baron,” he said, “there is yet another 
motive for your visit.’’ 

** What?’ cried Daumont. 

**You know very well,’ said Beaufort. ‘‘ The 
appointment of Governor of Madras which your 
father held, or unjustly withheld, in spite of your 
solicitations. You think youcan obtain it with the 
support of the Marquis De Saverne.” 

‘* And what may be your opinion on the subject, 
if I may ask ?” 

“I think his majesty, Lonis XV., can refuse 
nothing to a victorious general.” 

“* But where is he ?’”’ asked the baron. 

: *y ith his daughter, Claudine,” replied Beau- 
iort. 

“She was quite ill when her father arrived. I 
must go and see them,” said the baron. 

“This way,’ said Beaufort, pointing to the 
summer-house, which the baron immediately 
entered. 

“ Ah!” cried a certain Captain Charmont. “ Who 
is this Baron Daumont? I thought the last 
member of the family died abroad fifteen years 
ago 

“ So I heard,” said Beaufort; “ but it must have 
been a false report, since he is here.” 

“He must be very rich,’ said Charmont, “for 
his father, who died at Madras, left a colossal 
fortune behind him.”’ 

‘* He devoured it in a few years,” eaid Beaufort. 
“* Since then he has made away with five fortunes, 
the last being the dowry of his wife, a Mademoiselle 
De Saint Gerau, a cousin of the Savernes. He 
married her for her money-box.” 

“Then, according to you,” said Charmont, “he 
has nothing left ?” 

‘“*But great expectations,” answered Beaufort. 
‘If he lasa child he will receive, through his wife, 
another colossal fortune.” 

The conversation was interrupted here by the 
appearance of the marquis, a grey-headed, bat hale 
and hearty man, wearing the uniform of a general 
officer, his daughter, Claudine, pale and interest- 
ing, Madame Blanchard, his housekeeper, the 

Jaron Daumont, and a few other friends of the 
family. 

The tenants and the humbler villago guests 
began to cheer, and somebody pushed Thomas, the 
red-faced gnrdener, forward, as he was pledged to 
make a speech, 

Bat it soon became evident that from having 
applied to the bottle too often for a supply of 
courage, or some other reason, Master Thomas was 
not equal to the occasion. 

‘* Most noble marquis,” he stammered, “ laurels, 





victory, glory ! Give me leave to congratulate is 


“TI give you leave to drink the health of your gay 
mistress,” said the marquis. “Madame Blanchard, 
see that these good fellows have plenty of refresh- 
ment.” 

Madame Blanchard beckoned Thomas, who came 
close to her.and stooped his head so as to hear her 
lightest«whisper. 

“Phe child isin the summer-house,” was all the 
woman said. 

‘Thomas, the gardener, replied, in the same low 
tone, inandible.to all save the houselseeper : 

“TI will getit. The conveyance.is ready. In one 
hour it will bein the nurse’s house.”’ 

‘* Above all things,’ said Madame Blanchard, 
“don't stopast.a wine shop.on the road, and don’t 
let your tongue run. If you do, you will be the 
means of getting a poorservant-girl, who was se- 
cretly je@, ‘turned out of thechatean.” 

“ As if L@itimot know the parents of the child!” 
muttered ‘Dhemas. “But honour! silence! The 
seorets-of the great.are dangerous.” 

With ‘these words the gardener qnickly disap- 


ed. 

“ Marquis,” «aid Count Beaufort, “‘ you return 
wictorious from the army. Bnt more glorious 
sueaesses are reserved for you.” f 

“What do yon mean by that? inquired the 
marquis. 

“ When Mademoiselle de Saverne shall appear at 
Versailles,” said Beaufort, “the crown of beauty 
will be decreedto her.” 

“ Such tri wre dangerous, my dear Beanu- 
fort,’ replied the marquis. d 

“Bah!” replied Beaufort, “the court is only 
fatal to the weak. A'king’s favourite may become 
a saint like La Walliére, or a monarch’s wife like 
Maintenon.” : 

“Dare not,” said the marquis, sternly, ‘‘ associate 
my daughter’s name with even crowned dishonour. 
But, gentlemen, ‘the music is ‘beginning. Fair 
ladies-await you‘in the dancing hall.” - 

. oiselle De Saverne,’’ said Beaufort, 
“shall I have the honour of dancing with you?”’ 

“Tn one: moment, count,’’ replied Claudine. “I 
will join you in the ball-room. Ihave a few words 
to speak to my good Bianchard.”’ 

‘*T am entirely at your service,’’ said Beaufort, as 
with the other gentlemen he sauntered leisurely 
into the chateau. 

The smile which Claudine De Saverne had worn 
to welcome her father’s guests passed away leaving 
her lips white and drawn, while her black eyebrows 
met in an expression of the most painful anxiety, 
Her musical voice changed toa hoarse whisper.as 
she asked : 

“Well?” 

“* Gone,” was the brief answer, which told nearly 
all the lady wished to know. 

“Are you sure that every care——'‘ she added, 
anxiously. 

“ Be perfectly easy on that score, mademoiselle. 
Think of yourself—of the dangers which beset you 
—of your husband’s return.”’ 

“Hush!” said Claudine, trembling. ‘“‘ Are you 
sure he has come back ?”’ 

“Thomas saw him this morning at his father’s 
farm, wearing a lieutenant’s uniform—he, who was 
so lately a sailor b fore the mast.” 

“A common sailor when I married him,’’ mur- 
mured Claudine. ‘‘Was ever woman s0 in- 
fatuated ?’’ 

“Take my advice,” said the housekeeper. “ Break 
@ connection which can only bring misfortune on 
your head. Let him not know he is a father. That 
secret rests with me, and you know you can depend 
upon my silence.”’ 

“*T—will—follow—your—advice,”’ gasped forth 
Claudine, the words falling slowly from her lips, 
like blood-drops from a mortal wound. 

“Look yonder,’’ said the housekeeper, anxiously, 
“I think [ see a uniform approaching.” 

“Leave me !’’ said Clandine. 

** Yes, my lady,” said Madame Blanchard,as she 
passed into the summer-house, adding to herself, 
“Such a secret as this is a fortune to its pos- 
sessor.”’ 

The wearer of the uniform espied by Madame 
Blanchard was Felix Lorraine. 

A lover-husbana’s instinct led him unerringly to 
her he sought. 

He crushed her to his breast, but she was like a 
statue in his warm embrace. 

“Dolindeed behold you,”’ he cried, “after a 
whole year’s separation ? Yes, I behold you, a hun- 
dred times more nobie and beautiful than her I 
beheld in my waking dreams. How many times 
in the horrors of the tempest and the battle with 
death the reaper gathering his red harvest round 
me, have I felt I should escape his arm, because 
Heaven was too kind to let me perish after having 





blessed me with your love.” 





“Yes, yes,’’ said Claudine, almost indifferently, 
‘* You were right, Felix, not to doubt my love. But 
if you have suffered during our separation, I, too, 
have experienced such terrible anguish that death 
itself would often have been welcomed as a 
deliverer.”’ . 

** Death !” echoed Felix Lorraine, with a terrible 
accent, 

“ And then my father’s unexpected return,” she 
said, with a nervous tremor. ’ 

‘ Is our secret still unknown to him?” said Lor- 
raine, in a low, tremulous tone, 

“Yes, Felix,’’ replied Claudine, hurriedly. “ But 
I will look out for a favourable opportunity to tell 
him all, ‘Where will only bea slight delay.” 

The only wesponse of Felix was a deep sigh, 
teeny seemed to proceed from the bottom of his 

cart. 

“ What is the matter?” inquired Claudine. 

‘* Since my departure,” he said, wearily, “ I have 
been counting the days and hours, and now you tell 
me still to wait.” 

‘* A few days-only,” she said, faintly. 

‘* A few days?” he repeated, sadly, “It seems to - 
me this weary waiting will never be over.” 

* What an itlea!’’ said the Lily of Saverne. 

“Claudine,” said Felix, pleadingly, “suppose I 
see your father at once, and tell him frankly all. 
My position is ‘bettered. I wear the sword and 
epaulette, and I have.a right to hope.” 

“Hope nothing,” @he said. ‘‘ You do not know 
my father—his prejudices are insuperable. Your 
impatience will ruim everything. Go back to your 
father’s favour, What I shall do I know not yet, 
but to-morrow I shall have decided. 

Here the interview was interrupted by Count 
Beanfort, who groped his way towards thein in the 
half-darkness, for edloured lamps were suspended 
from the branches of the trees. 

** Wait till to-morrow,” said Clandine. 

“ A word of yours is law to me,” replied ber hus- 
band, seizing her hanis and covering them with 
passionate tisses. a 

“A pairofdurtle doves,” cried Beaufort, pricking 
up his ears. 

“ Go, Felix—go!” urged Claudine. 

Beaufort laughed aloud. — 

“There is someone here,” said Felix, surprised 
and angry. 

Claudine, going toward the summer-house, en- 
countered Begufort without at first recognising him. 

“Don’t be alarmed, my pretty doves,” he said. 
When coming closer to the lady he feigned to re- 
cognise her for the first time, and exclaimed: 

‘* Mademoiselle Claudine, perhaps I have come too 
soon.” 

Claudine’s brain was in a whirl. Her limbs failed 


er. 

She tottered, and Beaufort was about to throw his 
arm around her to.support her, when Felix advanced 
angrily between them. 

*Go,” he whispered ito -his;wife, ‘‘ leave us and 
fear nothing.’’ 

With. alight stop she sprang into the summer- 
honse.”’ : 

** Now, my dear sir,” said Beaufort, haughtily, 
“ perhaps you will inform me what claim you have 
on Mademoiselle De Saverne, and why you deprive 
me of the pleasure of dancing with her.” 

“* Bor two reasons, sir,”’ replied Felix, ‘firmly. “ In 
the first place she is too ill to grace the ball-room, 
as yon must have seen yourself.” 

“ The second reason ?”” 

“That I want’to have a brief interview with your- 
self."” 

“ With me?”’ 

‘I wish to know ‘how much of our conversation 
you overheard, and what conclusion you drew from 
it.” 

“ Make yourself easy, sir,’ replied Count Beaufort, 
alertiy. ‘I heard nothing.” 

“ Nothing ?”’ 

“A few kisses interchanged, that’s all, ’pon 
honour,” said Beaufort. 

“That means,” said Telix, sternly, “that you 
understand perfectly well that I love Mademoiselle 
De Saverne, and have the honcu* of being beloved 
by her. I have now only to demand what use you 
mean to make of the-secret- you have-surprised.” 

“What?” cried Beaufort; ‘do you presume to 
question me?” ? 

“ Ay, sir,’ answered Felix, “for a lady's honour is 
atstake, and Lexpect that you will give me frank 
and, loyal answers.” 

“Very well, then,” said Beaufort. “I congratu- 
late Mdlle. De Saverne on her exquisite taste, You 
are no ordinary prize, Monsieur Felix Lorraine. Ah! 
Lknow you well. Your father used to supply mine 
with oats, and they say he made a handsome fortune 
in the cattle-trade. Some people may think Made- 
moiselle De Saverne might have looked higher, but 
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that’s a question of taste about which the Latin poet 
tells us there is no disputing.”’ 

“ Sir,’ replied Felix, coolly, though cheek and 
prow were flushing, ‘I pis; taese insults by. I ask 
you for the third time what use you will make of 
the secret you possess ?”’ 

“What will Ido withit?” cried Beaufort. “By 
Jupiter! the adventures too rich to be kept quiet. 
Count on me, Everybedy shall know it this evening, 
ond in three days, it will be all over Versailles,” 

“Are you capable of what you say, sir count?” 
asked Felix, sternly, 

“You will not doubt that, my dear sir,”’ replied 
Beaufort, sneeringly, “ when I tell you that I have 
been smitten by the charms of the peerless Claudine, 
the Lily of Saverne, and am not at.all disposed to be 
cut out by Master Felix.” 

‘* You will circulate this story!” cried the young 
man, striving to control his rising passion. 

‘*Loudly and everywhere,’ replied Beaufort, 
“were it only in the interests of a basely-deceived 
father, We gente oen have our honour to sustain. 
Farewell, good Master Felix.” 

The young man crossed his path. 

‘*Sir,” said he, “ you have threatened to destroy 
Mademoiselle De Saverne’s reputation, and you 
shall not leave this spot,”’ 

And he drew his sword: and placed himself on 
guard. 

‘What!’ cried Beaufort, “does Master Felix 
seek a duel? A duel between us—the noble and 
the clodhopper! Absurd! I will not do you that 
honour, but I will give you a fencing lesson. I see 
by the way in which you hold your sword that you 
are sorely in need of one.”’ 

He was right. Felix Lorraine was more familiar 
with the seaman’s cutlass than the courtier’s rapier. 

Perfectly self-possessed, Count Beaufort drew his 
sword, The lithe blades crossed each other, hissing 
like serpents, 

“Now observe me,” said the count, stamping his 
foot. “One! two!” ~ 

With a dexterous turn of his wrist he twisted 
Lorraine’s blade out of his hand, and at the same 
time -nearly paralysed his sword-arm. ‘Then he 
picked up ‘the fallen “weapon, and walked to the 
middle of the wooden bridge that crossed the angry 
torrent in the centre of ‘the garden. 

** You see I was right, Master Felix,’’ he said, 
tantalisingly. ‘Here is your sword,” and he flung 
it far away over the parapet of the'bridge. ‘‘ Now, 
if you candive and swim, you can recover your 
weapon like a good retriever.’’ 

“You foiled me easily,” replied Felix, ‘‘for I am 
fio bravo, You have disarmed me, but ’twas a 
foolish act, for as sure as Heaven beholds us, count, 
now that you have deprived me of.a weapon——’’ 

He interrupted himself, and strode to the centre 
of the bridge. . 

‘Well, what will you do, my doughty hero ?”’ 
asked the count. 

“Kill you with these hands,” was the deep-toned 
answer. 

“ Make way!” shouted Beaufort. 

* Where are you going,’’ asked Felix. 

“To tell the marquis everything,” replied tho 
count, 

“A scandal !’’ shouted Felix. ‘* Remember ’twas 
ycur threats that fixed your fate.” 

He lifted his antagonist ‘in his powerful arms and 
held him over the parapet of the bridge, over the 
torrent foaming through its dangerous and rocky 
channel. He added, with grim humour: 

“If you can dive and swim you can find my 
sword,” 

For a moment Beaufort glanced below, and then he 
closed his eyes, 

Felix had but to open his arms,and .the count’s 
body fell to the bed of the river. 

A dull sound, followed by a piercing cry, awoke 
the echoes of the night. 

From the summer-honse where she had taken 
refuge Claudine heard the clashing of swords, fol- 
lowed by the altercation on the bridge, aud reached 
the scene of the quarrel.in time to witness the fatal 
catastrophe. 

A cluster of lamps lit up the faces of the avenger 
and his victim. 

There was no room to doubt their identity, Many 
of the guests and tenants of the marquis were 
scattered about the grounds, and the alarm was soon 
spread, 

People ran hither and thither, uttering inarticulate 
cries, 

As the Baron Daamont was hastening through the 
giounds he ran against a short, stout man, dressed 
in a suit of brown cloth, 

* Durand!”’ he cried. ‘ 

“ The same,” replied the new-comer. 

** Well, what news ?” cried the baron. 
“News? Bad,” said Durand. “ Your wife, the 





baroness, is dead, and her infant daughter survived 
her but a few minutes.”’ 

“Then I am ruined!” cried the baron, in utter 
consternation. 

** Perhaps !” replied Durand. 

“ At this moment Felix made his appearance, but 
instantly hid himself behind a clump of shrubbery. 

“What do you mean ?”’ asked the baron, catching 
at a ray of hope, more from the man’s manner than 
his word. 

““T mean,”’ said Durand, “ that two hours ago your 
ruin was consummated; but that now, thanks to 
me, you are savei,”’ 

“I do not understand you,” said the baroa, 
feverishly. 

‘“*T mean tosay,” said Durand, speaking deliber- 
ately, “ thatto-morrow, when the Saint Gerau family 
come to offer you their sympathy and condolence 
they will find, not a dead child, but a healthy 
infant,”’ 

The baron gazed at bim in stupefaction, 

Durand continued : 

** By ove of those happy chances which Satan holds 
in reserve for his favourites, blockhead who c:me 
into a tavern with one of your grooms got drunk, 
and talked about a female infant he was taking toa 
nurse, I examined him, and found what use Icould 
make of him.a«s an assistant.”’ 

* I begin to understand you,” said the baron. 

** At this moment,” said Durand, “ tho child is in 
the Chateau Daumont, and saluted by the servants 
with all the respect due to your heiress, baron.” 

“It is a masterstroke!’’ cried the baron, after a 
gh silence, “for which you shall be largely 

i tad 
oo drew a latter from his pocket. 

“What's that document?” asked the baron, 
sharply. 

Durand kept tight hold of the letter, but held it 
open in such a way that the baron could see it. 

“Tt is,” said he, ‘addressed to the Marquis de St. 
Gerau, your father-in-law, by Dr. Hermann, who 
was with your wife to the last moment, and who left 
to-night for Germany, his native country.” 

“Tt contains the whole truth,”’ said the baron. “I 
must destroy it.” 

He stretched out his hand for the letter, but 
Durand stepped back ‘with it. 

“And I must preserve it,” said Durand. This 
letter represents ‘the entire fortune of the said 
Geraus. I want my share of it, This is my guaran- 
tee,” and be put the letter in his pocket. 

**So you defy me,” said the baron; “thongh I 
know your antecedents. I might have ‘told a hun- 
dred times who you were—not Durand, but 
Durandin ; sentenced to ten years at the galleys for 
sacrilege, and still owing four years’ service to the 
state. Well, did I ever betray you?” 

“No, that’s true,” said Durand. “ But the idea 
might oecur to you, and as I have no positive-docu- 
ment to prove that your fine title of Baron Dau- 
mont—which secured you a rich marriage—has any 
connection with the name of your ancestors——”’ 

“No nonsense,” said the baron, forcing a laugh. 
“Keep the letter, and let’s stick to essentials.’’ 

“The main thing,’ Durand said, “ is to‘be ‘ima 
hurry to embrace your titled daughter. Come, happy 
father,” and he hurried the baron away. 

“The miserable wretches !” cried Felix, emerging 
from his concealment. “Which path will take me 
out of the park, I wonder ?”’ 

As he was stealing away he was suddenly .con- 
fronted by Captain Charmont. 

“ Halt, there!’ cried the captain, with military 
abruptness, “ Whoare you, and what tmaoans this 
mysterious flight ?’’ 

“Sir!” retorted Lorraine, angrily, “I do not re- 
cognise your right to question me.’’ 

** Perhaps,’’ said Charmont, “ you will admit that 
the marquis has that right, Now, here he comes.” 

Atthis moment the Marquis De Saverne, accom- 
panied by several gentlemen and villagers, appeared. 

‘* What’s going on here ?”’ asked the marquis. 

“ That’s what I was asking,” said Charmont ; 
“but he doesn’t seem anxious to reply.” 

“Sir,”’ said the marquis, with dignity, “a mur- 
der has been committed in my park, and you must 
understand my anxiety to discover the criminal.” 

‘** Perfectly,’ replied Lorraine; “but I have rea- 
sons for asking almost anyone else to speak about 
this mystery.” 

“Have you anyone to vouch for you? Does any- 
one here know you?” asked the marquis, 

“There is one person,” faltered Felix, 

* Who ?” asked the marquis. 

“ Mademoiselle Claudine De Saverne.’’ 

“My daughter!’’ exclaimed the marquis, with a 
mixture of anger, doubt,and astonishment. 

“Place me before her,” said Felix, firmly. “ Ask 
her who Iam, and she will tell you the truth.” 


© You shall te satisfied,” said the marquis, after 





a& moment’s reflection. He called his daughter, and 
she appeared on the steps of the summer-house* 

“This man appeals to you, my child. He wishes 
you to tell us who he is. Look at him. Do you 
know him?” 

Claudine, as pale as death, was silent for a mo- 
ment, and then she said: 

Yes, father ; I know him.” 

The heart of Felix throbbed with joy. 

“The truth is coming out at last,” he thought, 

“Who is he? Speak!”’ cried the marquis, quiver- 
ing with impatient curiosity, 

The white face of Claudine was hard and set as 
that of a marble statue. It seemed as if it required 
a superhuman effort for her to unclose her lips. 
But whatever was the nature of her emotion she 
mastered it, and fixing a stony glance on Felix, sho 
said, firmly and distinctly : 

“This man is Count Beaufort’s murderer!” 

“Assuch I arrest him!” said Charmont, 

A child could have captured Felix, for when she, 
his idol, denounced and betrayed him, and revealed 
herself the worst of women, all life, all manhood, 
died out of him, and the hitter waters of despair 
closed over his devoted head. 


(To be Continued.) 





WHINING, 


Hystertcs have been relegated to the stage and 
the lower classes. Respectable people are supposed 
to have nothing to do with them, it being considered 
a breach of decorum to fly into a passion, albeit that 
many patterns of good breeding while in the sanctity 
of their own home iudulge in the little indiscretion 
more frequently than is, perhaps, generally imagined. 
But if hysterics have unmistakably fallen undera 
ban, their place.in popular favour has been taken by 
an equally objectionable thing. A large proportion 
of those who feel that they must not allow it to be 
gupposed that they could get into a tremendous 
rage relieve their feelings by indulging in the luxury 
of whining. The most unfortunate part of the 
matter is that it takes them much longer to satisfy 
themselves in this way than it does when they 
are led to seek consolation in hysterics. Indeed, 
while an ordinary person cannot keep in a passion 
ffor more thana certain time, an accomplished 
whiner is able to whine almost perpetually. Like 
ithe victim of a chronic disease he is always bad, but 
sometimes worse then others, 

Asa matter of fact, an individual who has tho- 
roughly abandoned himself to the obnoxious practice 
of whining may whine without actually realising 
what heisdoing. While passion exhausts itself, 
half-an-hour’s whining simply appears‘to have the 
effect of putting the whiner into ‘excellent condition 
to go on for an hour longer; and when that hour is 
passed he is apparently fresher than ever. An ex- 
plosion of rage is the expression of an ungovernable 
impulse; buta whino is often something more than 
an expression of temporary irritation, being as much 
a vindication ss anything else. The whiners are 
discontented beings who feel that they have failed 
or are ‘failing in some way; they are persons who 
wish to convince not only their neighbours but 
themselves that everything has teen against them. 
They would have it thought—and they would think 
themselves -that they are the victiuis of Fate. So 
they whine about their ill-luck and descant upon 
‘their troubles. 

This is not all. While they exaggerate the good 
luck which has fallen to their more successful nejgh- 
bours, they grossly exaggerate theirown misfortunes. 
If it rains when they want it to bo fine, and if it is 
fair when they wish it to be wet, they will almost 
imply that Providence itself has entered into the 
league which it is their business to prove has been 
formed against them. Or if they have sheajacho, 
or suffer from sickness, as the natural result of their 
own folly, they will profess to regard it as proof 
that some malignant influence is continually on the 
alert to torment thom. As they derive a sort of 
grim comfort from trying to believe that they are 
under an all.embracing ban it is not surprising 
that they rehearso, with immense effect, their con- 
genial parts when they are beside their.own hearths 
and their loved ones are gathered round them. The 
loved ones are to be pitied. 

Tho whiner will sometimes boast that he nover 
gets intoa rage with them. Perhaps he does not. 
But he has:a peculiar and awful method of torturing 
them. When bis dinner is not cooked to his satis- 
faction he does not hurl the crockery abont and 
danee on the pieces; this might be borne with 
philosophic equanimity, for there would be, at any 
rate, an element of excitement about it. He plays 
adeepergame. He pushes hisdinner from him and 
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murmurs, throwing such anguish into his voice and 
such misery into his countenance, that all around 
him are very much to blame if they do not feel that 
he is suffering the most awful tortures and is de- 
serving of their immediate and active consolation. 
But if, in answer to the twinges of their tender con- 
sciences, they rush to his assistance, they discover 
that itis not an easy matter to appease his agony 
or, in other words, to prevent him from having his 
whine out. He makes up his mind to tell everybody 
by whom he is surrounded that they are unkind and 
incor siderate, that they are parties to the unholy 
league which has been formed against him, and that 
he is a poor long-suffering martyr, and it is notin 
any ordinary man’s power to stop him, 

It may be urged that there is nothing serious in 
all this; but it must be remarked that just as the 
constant dropping of water will wear away a stone, 
so will everlasting whining cause misery. You can 
stand a good whine once, twite, thrice; but in time 
it will prove too much for you, even though your 
temper is ordinarily of the most placid character. 








RICHARD PEMBERTON; 
THE SELr-MADE JUDGE. 
CHAPTER LX. 


FALCONER mizht have been happy but for the 
thought of Maud; that was the guawing “ worm i’ 
the bud” of his peace. 

He watched the papers in an almost agonising 
dread to see the announcement of her marriage—the 
sentence of his own despair. But he found it not 
But what he did find was the continued report of 
Richard Pemberton’s public career—his proceedings, 
his resolutions, his speeches, all revealing such Chris- 
tian principle governing political action, that clear 
sighted, far reached wisdom, that pure and high- 
souled patriotism which, despite all the strength of 
the boy’s stubborn prejudices, constrained his ad- 
miration and esteem. 

He struggled stoutly against this influence, but 
in vain, for everything he heard or read of Richard 
Pemberton disabused him of @ prejudice, and gave 
him a new cause for esteem. 

At last he ceased to resist the strong attraction 
that was drawing his heart towards the noblest man 
of his age. 

Sometimes, even in the presence of the major, Fal- 
coner with his frank impetuosity would break out 
into some exclamation of surprise at his own blind- 
ness and high admiration of Mr. Pemberton’s course 
—an eulogium in which the major would eordially 
join. 

And oh, if any circumst neces could have deepened 
his distress at the loss of Maud it would have been 
this growing esteem for her father, Alas, Maud. 
She pervaded his whole being, she influenced all his 
actions, 

Haunted and inspired by her beautiful face he 
threw the glory of that beauty over all his works— 
why even his model of the head of Venus was nota 
faithful copy, for it had Maud’s angel brows. 

When an cider from an anonymous patron was 
transmitted to him turough the major for an original 
group of statuary, the sabject of which was to be 
Virginius, the young eculptor seized the idea, went 
to work with all the enthusiasm and devotion of 
his pature,and gave to the female figure the jorm 
aod features of his Maud. 

While the work was in plaster the major came to 
see it. It was a grand and beautiful conception, but 
not faultless of course; it was injured as works of 
art often aro by the artist’s own peculiar mood. 

Thus not upon the principal but upon the subordi- 
nate figure was thrown the whole power of his genius, 
for instance his Virginius was well enough—a fine 
stalwart Roman centurion enough—with a decent 
look of pain and firmness on his face as he held his 
daughter over his left arm and raised his dagger 
with his right hand. 

But the female figure—his Virginia—that indeed 
was a triumph and wonder of art. 

She lay over her father’s arm with her beautiful 
iace {upturned to hisin holy trust to meet the de- 
scending blow, not unconscious, not defying nor in- 
voking the death, but simply and beautifully accept- 
ing it—accepting it as from her father’s hand, 
accepting it in perfect love and trust. 

** Yes,” said the major, looking at the group with 
ithe air of a critic; ‘yes, this is very good, very 





good indeed. Only are you true to your subject ? 
Are you true to history? According to the Roman 
story Virginius was the great object of admiration, 
and for allthat we know Virginia was a mere pretty 
innocent school girl quite ignorant of ber impending 
fate until the moment the sacriticial steel was plunged 
in herbosom. Now it appearsto me that you have 
slighted the tragic position of the father while you 
have exaggerated that of the daughter, Am I not 
right ?” 

‘* Major, will it please you to take the chisel and 
finish the group to your wind or allow me to do it to 
mine ?” 

‘** Pooh, pooh, you irritable fellow. Do you fancy 
that sculptors are like kings and must uever hear 
the truth spoken? Your Virginia is an exquisi- 
tively beautiful creation, or rather copy, for it isa 
copy.” 

** A copy, sir!—sir!’’ 

** Yes; don’t fire up. Acopy of Miss Pemkerton, 
as perfect a likeness as ever 1 saw. I should have 
recognised it in Airicaor Otaheite, and how natu- 
rally that -look of filial love aud faith sits upon her 
beautiful face. But while you were at it why did you 
not carry out the idea and give to this brawny, 
ferocious-looking Roman centurion something of the 
m*‘estic firmness and severity of Richard Pemberton’s 
form and face? It would have been a family 
piece,” 

Falconer turned away in displeasure, leaving the 
major standing before the group, still examining and 
criticising the work, ; 

“ By the way, talking of Mr. Pemberton, I see by 
the last mail papers that there has been a marriage 
in the family,’ said the major, carelessly. 

“* A marriage!” 

This exclamation escaped the poor boy quite in- 
voluntarily. He felt as if he had been shot through 
the heart. He turned very pale and leaned upon 
the Niobe for su pport. : 

Ah! he had expected it; it did not take him by 
surprise, at least, not much—not much. So he said 
to himself. He leaned heavily upon the Niobe and 
struggled to meet the blow with dignity. Le suc- 
ceeded. 

While the major was still squinting through h‘s 
eye-glass and anatomically criticising the muscles 
and tendons of Virginius’ right leg, the youth lifted 
up his head and said—he felt obliged to say some- 
thing: 

‘It has been long contemplated, I believe.”’ 

“ Well, yes—rather a long courtship, I fancy ; but 
—however——~” 

“ Sir Henry Percival and—arethe happy pair, I 
presume ?” 

‘Oh, of course. Why, what do you mean when 
we are talking of a long engagemeut? Here is the 
paper if you would like to look at it. I am going. 
Good afternoon, my dear boy. Throw a little more 
soul into your Virginius and that group will make 
you famous.”’ 

The critic departed, leaving as dark a shadow be- 
hind him as a critic possibly could; yst not upon 
the artist’s work. 

Alas! in this bitter hour What cared the boy for 
fame? In this bitter hour, when he felt that she 
who gave all the value to it was gone for ever—was 
worse than dead to him—worse than dead, for oh! 
with how much less of agony could he have heard 
of her death ? With what comparative content and 
satisfaction could he have heard of her death—with 
what joy should he now hear of it ? 

Oh Heaven, the thought maddened him; anything 
but that she should live tie wife another. He had 
not known tiil now how strong had been his hopes 
of some time possessing her till now when all hope 
was lost in despair. 

How black and terrible that despair. Now that 
he was alone it overwhelmed him; he fell, crushed 
by it, and yielded up his manhood to an agony of 
grief. 

His own, his gentie love, who had lived with him 
and loved him all her life, who, tired or ailing, had 
sat upon his lap with her head upon his bosom, and 
let him rock her to rest by their cottage fire how 
many hundred times. 

‘That was a memory which melted his whole heart 
and soul with tenderness, He felt again her soft 
form pressed to his bosom, her light breath stealing 
past his cheek; her rosy, half open lips so near his 
own in those hours when with something like a 
mother’s tenderness he would not even kiss them lest 
he should disturb ber sweet sleep. 

And now that she should be domesticated with 
another! He could not pursue that thought. Ten 
thousand scorpions! No; they stung his soul to 
frenzy. 

His beart burned and boiled like a crater, his 
veius ran lava. Oh, that she were dead, dead! 





Some hopeful poet has said that the darkest hour 
is just before the dawn. It was so certainly in our 
boy’s case, for surely never before had he grovelled 
and agonised in such a black night of despair, 
and never before was he sonear the dawn of— 
rapture, 

It came to pass that he walked up and down his 
studio floor about five hundred times or more with 
the savage unrest of a tiger before the grim fancy of 
reading the marriage announcement seized him. 

Then with the came sort of ghastly shuddering 
interest with which some wretched victim of the 
Inquisition might examine the instruments of his 
own torture he took up the paper and read : 

“At 8t. John’s Church, on the 15th October, by 
the Reverend Mr, Lovel, Sir Henry Percivai, 
Baronet, of Percival Park, Shropshire, to Miss 
Honoria——’’ 

Down dropped the paper and up sprang the reader, 
clapping both his haudsto his head he stood like one 
lost in amazement, 

‘*Tt must be that I am going mad,” he murmured ; 
“ yes, my very seuses are uo longer to be trusted.’’ 
He snatched up the paper and read the notice again, 
murmuring the words: 

“Ym, um, um, of Percival Park, Shropshire, to 
Miss Honoria——” 

He could get no farther than this name, it trans- 
fixed his eyes, he gazed at it as if he would gaze it 
through the paper. 

Suddenly he started, seized his cap, and taking the 
paper with him hurried as fast as his limbs could 
carry him to the Legation, 

He entered and hastened at once to the library, 
where he found Major —— reading. The old gentle- 
man turned round in surprise to see the flushed and 
aunceremovious intruder, but when he recognised his 
favourite he rose, holding out his hand smilingly to 
welcome him, 

Falconer struggled to control himself as he held 
out the paper to his friend, and pointing to the 
marriage announcement: 

* Is there not some mistake here, sir?” 

** Mistake ?’’ said the major, taking the journal 
and reading over the notice ; ‘‘ no, I see no mistake, 
What do you mean f” 

The boy’s heart throbbed so he could scarcely 
speak. He faltered out : 

**I-—I thought that Sir Henry Percival was to be 
married to—to Maud—to Miss Pemberton.”’ 

“What, to Maud Pemberton,” exclaimed the 
major, gathering his brows in perplexity. 

“Yes. Did not you—did not everybody think 
so 2”? 

“Why, no. I never thought so. But sit down, 
my dear fellow, sitdown. You look like an epilep- 
tic—sit down. So, so, that’s it—is it?” said the old 
gentleman, rubling his forehead with his forefinger. 

* But, major,” said the young man, sinking into 
the neareat chair, “tell me. You were with the 
Pembertons two years ago. Now did you not know 
that Sir Henry Percival was paying his addresses to 
Miss Pemberton ?” 

“ Whom? Maud?” 

** Certainly, sir.’’ 

“No, I really did not.”’ 

** Butsurely you must have heard of the report of 
their engagement? It was everywhere current and 
believed.” 

* Ol-h-h—ye-es! I heard such a siily rumour, 
but I also heard it contradicted by herself and her 
friends,” 

**Contraiicted by herself and her friends ?” 

** Why, cer-tain-ty.” 

** Contradicted by herself and her friends ?”’ 

**Of course. Whatails you? Why do you look 
so amazed?”’ 

He was not amazed. He had been, but now 
amazement was lost in joy—joy unspeakable was 
tiding in upon his beart and oppressing it almost to 
tears. 

.It was not his Mand, then. Oh, it was not his 
own beautiful, tender, loving darling that had left 
him and nestled to the bosom of his detested rival! 
Not Mand, tut Honoria who bad married this proud 
baronet. 

‘© Well, why don’t youspeak tome? Are you an 
ecstatic ?’’ 

“T—I thought that she—Miss Pemberton, I mean 
—had been engaged,” faltered the boy. 

“ Well, so she is engaged. I have the sweet 
girl’s own words for that,” said the old gentleman, 
maliciously, 

Falconer started and clutched the edge of the 
table for support. Oh! he knew, now—he remem- 
bered ; she had told himthesame thing. The very 
last moment he had seen her she had told him she 
wae engaged. 

It was but a change of persons, after all. She 
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was lost to him all the same. The room seemed 
turning round with him—he was losing his senses 
fast. Unconsciously he groaned forth: 

“To whom? to whom? Good Heavens! To 
whom is she betrothed? Yet, why do I ask? It 
does not matter !’” 

It was really cruel to rack the poor fellow with 
s0 many contrary excitements. The major felt it 
to be so and hastened to relieve him. 

“To whom? Why, tothe young friend of her 
childhood and youth—a mad-cap boy, whom I do 
not think half good enough for her, but whom the 
sweet maiden loves better than all the rest of the 
world, it seems,”’ 

Like lightning flashed the truth upon his mind 
now. It was to himself that she had alluded when 
she had said she was engaged. 

His Maud—his idol—his darling was true—true as 
the angels. Ob, heaven of bliss. Oh, joy insup- 
portable, 

He grew paler and paler with excess of emotion 
as he listened, bending forward and grasping the 
hands of the speaker, whocontinued : 

“Yes, my dear boy,and her father afterwards 
endorsed her words by what he told me. Some 
short time before our departure for this place Mr. 
Pemberton took occasion to inform me as his con- 
fidential friend that his daughter Maud was con- 
ditionally affianced to a very talented and promising 
young gentleman, to whom she was much attached 
—a friend and protegé of his own, whom he already 
regarded as a son and wished to send abroad, and 
commended to my guardianship and good offices,” 

The boy suddenly dropped the hands of the old 
gentleman, fell back in his chair, covered his face 
with his open palms, and burst into tears. For some 
moments he did not utter a syllable, and then he 
broke silence in choking self-reproaches : 

“Oh, ingrate—idiot that Ihave been. Was there 
ever such an idiot? Good heavens, What resource 
is left me now 2?” 

‘* Why, this, of course, as it was by your own will 
you transformed yourself into a colt—and then you 
did no credit to the species—why you can even trans- 
figure yourself back into'a man and a geutleman, and 
be reasonable and polite,” said the major, chuckling. 

“Oh, sir, don’t jest with me. This is too serious 
—much too serious. If you have any friendship for 
me in mercy tell me how I am to make peace with 
this high-souled man—the father of my Maud.” 

‘Be at peace with yourself, my young friend. 
Richard Pemberton is not at war with you.”’ 

‘*Ah, no—not at war perhaps—but offended, out- 
raged, estranged for ever.” 

** Why should you think so?”’ 

“Why? Ah, why? He has had cause enongh, 
heaven knows. He wished me well—he tried to do 
me good, but like an idiot or a madman suspected 
his motives. spurned his kindness, insulted him to 
his face, and abused bim behind his back, Beast 
= I was I could thump my own head against the 
wall,’’ 

* Nay, nay, now don’t assault yourself at that rate, 
Mr, Pemberton knows that it was all under a mis- 
apprehension of his character, and his moderation, 
patience and faith pass all your conception of such 
qualities. You said, my young friend, that he tried 
to do you good—now did you ever know Richard 
Pemberton to try to do anything that he did not 
accomplish ? and do you really suppose that you 
baulked bim in his endeavours? No, he has done 
you good. Under Heaven he has been the providence 
of your life, wa:ching over your interests with 
paternal care, promoting your welfare with all hfs 
power, yet forbearing to intrude upon your gratitude, 
withdrawing himself into the background, bearing 
your bitter prejudice with matchless patience, wait- 
ing for the time when you should know him as he is 
with unclouded faith.” 

For all answer Falconer could only start up and 
walk about the room, and throw himself into a chair, 
exclaiming : 

“ Oh, Heaven; why did I not know all this?” 

“One would have thought you might have wondered 
at your remarkable success, and sought the cause of 
it in some powerful friend. But 'tis true—you 
heaven-born, star-gazing, inspired children of 
genius are in one respect very like the poor stupid, 
grovelling pigs—you devour the acorns as they fall 
without even looking to see where they come from. 
Even in your green,crude youth you accept any 
amount of favour and homage without the least sur- 
prise as the natural dues of your genius. You are 
astonished at nothing but opposition, which sou 
term martyrdom.”” 

“Oh, goon, sir, go on. For heaven’s sake don’t 
stop, for when you do my conscience takes up the 
burden of the song and reproaches me more bitterly 
than youcan, A precious duet you sing between 





you. But my heart, while you are silent, says the 
bitterest things, so for heaven’s sake don’t stop.” 

“T don’t intend to. I am going to ask you now, 
did you never wonder at your singular good fortune ? 
Why, only consider—look back upon your life for the 
last three years. ‘There were you an almost friend- 
less and unknown aspirant of art. I say almost 
friendless—for surely you never considered the mobs 
that ran after you and cheered your radical speeches 
friends—at least yon have not proved them such. 
Well, you, a friendless ard unknown young student, 
obtained ready admittance into thewery best studio 
as a pupil of the very greatest master. And patron- 
age gathered round you with the greatest possible 
encouragement, giving more orders than you could 
possibly execute. Was there ever such good luck 
heard of in all the annals of art? or was it an every- 
day affair, think you, for a youthful artist to receive 
such encouragement as that. But ob, doubtless you 
ascribed it all to the transcendent power of your own 
genius, and instead of kteing grateful grew vain- 
glorious.” 

** Don’t pause, sir, Take along breath and begin 
again—do,” 

‘*T intend to. Well, the next summer, in the high 
tide of yonr success, a political devil took possession 
of you. Down went your chisel and marble, and off 
you rushed on aradical wild-goose chase, mob-orator- 
ing all over the country, leaving the studio, a score 
of unfinished works, your old master, and half a 
dozen patrons inthe lurch—an unpardonable pro- 
ceeding towards them, to say nothing of your flying 
all over the country making mad, incendiary 
speeches, misunderstanding, maligning, and mis- 
representing the greatest man, the purest patriot, 
and the best friend you ever found in this world,” 

** Oh, sir, why do you cease? Do you expect me 
to say one word in my own defence? Sir, I have 
not one tosay, Proceed.”’ 

“ Well, after your defeat, when disappointed, de- 
jected, despairing, you were lurking about, you 
were sought for, iuvited—nay, entreated—to return 
to your old place in Donzoni’s studio. I wonder 
you never thought that strange. But I’ll warrant 
you set it all down to the credit of your own in- 
valuable worth, and gave yourself airs accordingly, 
didn’t you, my fine fellow? Come, now, tell me the 
truth. Didun’t you?” 

“Oh, sir, you really should take a doctor’s degree 
in the art of reproaching !”’ exclaimed Falconer, bit- 
terly starting up and walking about the room, Sud- 
denly he returned, flung bimself into his chair, 
saying: 

**Go on, sir, go on. Why do you stop?” 

“Tm going to; don’t be afraid. Well, when 
fairly re-installed in your studio you found steady 
work irksome after such a life of excitement as you 
had lately led, and you wished to travel—to visit 
Rome and study the works of theold masters, You 
expressed that wish and lo! a way was immediately 
and wonderfully opened for you to gratify your 
laudable desire. You have travelled; you are at 
Rome; you do study the old masters. And pat- 
ronage and encouragement and favour is tiding round 
you in the most unprecedented manner. Does this 
not strike you as astonishing—as something to be 
accounted for out of the ordinary way? Now, in 
the name of Heaven, my young friend, did you 
never see or hear of the wearisome, depressing, dis- 
couraging trials of youthful genius? And do you 
never wonder at your own blessed exemption from 
them? In the name of reason, judgment, and 
common sense, did it never occur to you that under 
divine Providence there was some unseen, unknown, 
beneficent influence smoothing your path, guiding 
your steps, ordering your destiny? Whether such 
a natural question ever rose in your mind or not 
there has been and is such a friendly power con- 
tinually, affectionately, earnestly exerted in your 
favour, That power is——’” 

‘Richard Pemberton’s! The man whom I have 
misunderstood, hated and slandered.”’ 

“Exactly ; how do you feel now, my boy, eh? 
How do you feel?” 

“TI feel, sir, among other feelings that it was to 
Mr. Pemberton’s friendship and influence, and not to 
my own merits or your good opinion that I owed the 
appointment to the situation of your private secre- 
tary.” 

“ The situation of my private secretary. Ha, ha, 
ha! that’s good. That's exceedingly good,’’ laughed 
the old gentleman, chuckling, and shaking his head 
and rubbing his knees, 

“T don’t understand you, major.” 

** Don’t you? That’s surprising. Why, Falconer, 
you see how little there is to do here. I have a secre- 
tary of legation appointed by government, and whose 
office as well as my own is almost a sinecure, and 
bless you I have no need of a private secretary.” 








“Tn the name of heaven, major, what do you mean 
now ?”’ 

“Why, the Lord bless you, my excellent young 
friend, you were not my secretary, but my ward. I 
was not your employer, but your trustee, and the 
sums advanced to you were not instalments of your 
salary, but your income settled upon you by ¥4 

“Oh, sir, speak out. Fill up the measure of my 
degradation. Say by the very man whom I have out- 
raged and abused—say by Richard Pemberton.” 

* By your father-in-law. By your father-in-law, 
who loves his wild but honest-hearted boy in spite of 
all his bitter prejudices, and who has been constantly 
and affectionately studying and labouring for his 
welfare. Is there anything degrading in owing an 
obligation to him ?”’ 

“Oh, Heaven, this is too much—too much,’’ ex- 
claimed the*young man, starting up and pacing the 
room with rapid strides. 

“ Come, come, my young friend, be calm. I have 
spoken some plain truths to you rather bluntly. 
Richard Pemberton would not easily pardon his own 
crony if he knew how roughly he had blurted out 
this story to his son. But you will forgive me, I 
know, Come, shake hands and let’s close this excit- 
ing interview.”’ 

“ Not yet, sir,”’ exclaimed Falconer, returning and 
casting himseli intoachair, “There is one thing 
with which I have to charge you— injustice and un- 
kindness in suffering me to remain in ignorance of 
all this for two years past. Why have you done 
50,” 

‘For many imperative reasons, l'alconer—a few 
of which will answer your question. In the first 
place it was really no part of my duty toinform you; 
in the second place had you known to whom you are 
indebted for your prosperity — acrimoniously em- 
bittered as you then were against the man— you 
would have burled his proffered assistance back in 
his face, and flung yourself off to ruin rather than 
have owed success to Richard Pemberton. ‘To dis- 
abuse you of your false and acrid prejudice was im- 
possible, because you are a young gentleman who 
will not be taught by anything but your own experi- 
ence, and by that therefore, by the slow process of 
experience, had you to learn the inestimable worth of 
Richard Pemberton. And you had to follow closely 
and critically his cause through the last two years of 
his very trying public life before you could under- 
stand and appreciate his character, principles and 
motives of action, Gradually your mind has been 
enlightened, and you have been prepared to receive 
the communication I have made you. Now you have 
the whole trutb.’’ 


(To be Continued.) 











PRICES OF SOME PROVISIONS IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 





Tue following occur among the payments made 
for a dinner, and are taken from the books of the 
Stationers’ Company between December, 1554, and 
July, 1557: Eighteen dozen of breade cost 18s. 2d. ; 
a“ barrel of strong bere,” 93.; a barrel of ‘*‘ dubble 
bere,’’ 53. 4d. ; and a stande of ale, 3s. Wine must 
have been very cheap, for only one pound is set down 
as paid for twenty gallons, while eleven “galons of 
Frenshe wyne”’ cost only as many shillings. 

As to meat, we can only wish the prices of to-day 
were not so much in excess of what they were in the 
reign of the unhappy MaryI. We find here entered 
37 lbs. of beef at 4s. 7d.; four “ loynes of vele’’ and 
a “ quarter of vele’’ at 4s. 8d. and 2s. respectively. 
Necks of mutton were paid for at the rate of six- 
pence a neck, and loins at the rate of a shilling. 
For nine “mary bones” the sum paid was 2s, 4d.; 
but “‘suette ”’ cost only twopence a pound. Thesum 
of 9s. 8d. was paid for 38 lbs. of butter. Two 
‘‘freshe samons’’ cost £1 33. 2d.; but ‘‘four dosyn 
of chekyns”’ were cheap, and are set down for £1 
0s. 1. Three bushels, three pecks of flour are 
charged for at i7s. 4d. Twopence per pound was 
the price of cherries. Twenty “ capons of grayse ’’— 
we presume this means ‘in grass time’’—are 
charged £2 13s. 4d.,and for twenty “capons to 
boyle,’’ exactly one half that sum. Three more 
“‘capons of grese’’ are set down at 9s. Geese are 
charged for at different rates, twenty-four shillings 
being paid for one lot of eighteen, and for other 
three 4d. 6d, 

Three dozen rabbits are down for only half-a- 
guinea, while 1s. 10d. is paid for half-a-dozen. The 
modest sum of 2s. 8d.is paid for two gallons of 
cream, The other items in the account relate to 
baking, condiments, utensils, etc., with a few ex- 
ceptions, however, of which 4s, paid for 124 eggs is 
the most noteworthy. Spices were dear; 2} lbs, of 
pepper cost 6s. Cloves are charged for at the rate of 
5s. 4d. & pound. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Mrs. Morton was far more a lsdy in her brown 
alpaca dressing-gown than was Mrs. Dr. Hayden in 
her velvet and silk; and so Beatrice thought when 
she came in immediately after her identity with 
Theo's first love had been proved. 

Mrs. Hayden never acknowledged any person her 
superior, but she saw at a glance that Miss Belknap 
was somebody, and an important somebody, too, and 
thought to stamp herself as somebody by talking of 
ler house and grounds and servants, and the water- 
ing places she frequented, and the people she had 
met. 

She was now stopping with Mrs. Sniffe, who was 
Dr. Hayden’s cousin; probably Miss Belknap knew 
Mrs. Sniffe, or at least had heard of her. She 
attended Dr. Adams’ church, ard was quite a leader 
there. 

*Do you 
Bee replied: 

“ Yes, I have some acquaintance with Mrs. Sniffe. 
I meet her occasionally at parties.” 

Something in the tone made Mrs. Hayden look 
suspiciously at Beatrice, as she wendere-i whether it 
was Mrs. Sniffe who was only to be met at general 
parties, or Miss Belknap herself ; while Mrs. Morton 
felt emboldened to say : , 

“ Mrs. Sniffe—that’s the woman we met at A——’s, 
who called mea frump. Maybe she forgets:that she 
once worked in the factory at Lowell,”’ 

She had fired her heavy gun, and had felt better 
for it, inasmuch as she had hit the enemy, who 
reddened, and then turned pale, as she replied: 

“ I believe she was there for a short time, but soon 
got out of it, Honest labour does not hurt a person 
in this country.’’ 

‘Then she talked a great deal of Mrs. Sniffe’s gran- 
deur and style, and asked if Miss Belknap was in- 
vited that evening to the select whist-party her 
cousin was to give. 

“ Yes, but 1 am not going; it is Lent, you know, 
and Passion Week,” Bee said. 

And immediately the heavy eyebrows were ele- 
vated, and Mrs. Hayden’s black eyes fastened them- 
selves upon Beatrice as if she had been some mon- 
strosity. 

*“*Oh—I see—an Episcopalian, Well, I like con- 
sistency. By the way, what are your people going to 
do with Mr, Cheney and his clique ?” 

Beatrice knew nothing of Mr. Cheney, and cared 
less; but she thought the woman very impudent, 
and showed that she thought so, and very soon took 
her leave, promising to call next day and’ decide 
when to take Trixey. 

Mrs. Hayden followed her into the hall, and, 
begging her pardon, asked who was her dressmaker, 
or, rather, who made the dress she was wearing. 

“Ma Jemoiselle Verwest made it and sent it to me. 
Her address is No » Rue St. Honore, Paris,’’ Bee 
replied. 

And somewhat discomfited Mrs. Hayden bowed 
her thanks and returned to hercousin, whom she 
badgered about her weak nerves and want of energy 
and oatmeal, until the poor woman burst into an un 
controllable fit of weeping and cried herself sick. 

Beatrice found Mrs. Morton in bed next day, and 
as the little room seemed so close and full of children 
she carried Trixey away with her~to her friend’s 
house, and for a day or two devoted herself wholly 
to the child, who was kept in such a state of surprise 
and bewilderment that she did not once cry for her 
mother. 

Beatrice bought hera doll nearly as big as her- 
self, with a parasol and a wardrobe in a little trunk, 
and bought her a kitchen, with wash-tub and stove, 
and a China tea-set and table, and beautiful dresses 
for herself,and then whiske: her off to the train 
before she had time to recover from the excitement 
of so many things. 

Mr. Morton was at the station, but Trixey did not 
see him. It was thought better that he should not, 
so he looked his farewell fiom a distauce, but said 
good-bye to Beatrice, and held her hand closely 
pressed in his own as he said : 

‘** Heaven bless you, Bee, for all you have done for 
us. We never can forget it. Good-bye. You will, 
of course, write to Mollie as soon as you get home.” 

“Yes, certainly,” Beatrice said, hating herself be- 
cause the name Mollie as spoken by Theo grated on 
her nerves as if he had no right even by name to pet 


know her ?”’ she asked, squarely; and 





the womin who was his,;wife, and who was not one’s 
idea of a woman to be petted. 

But she was good. Lee, knew that, and as often.as 
any of the old Adam rose within her she took Trix 
in her lap and kissed her and talked to her of the 
mother they were leaving so far, bebind,and whose 
eyes looked at her through the child’s, save that 
Trixey’s were larger, blacker, and more weird in 
their expression. 

What queer eyes they were, and what a queer 
child she was; passing her comments upon the 
people she saw as confidently and wisely as if she 
had been a hundred years old instead of five. 

It was late in the afternoon when they at last 
reached Rothsay and were driven to E]m Park, Bee 
had telegraphed to Aunt Rachel that she was com- 
ing with a little girl, so everything was in readiness 
for them, and Trixey was made much of and talked 
to and looked at, until she began to nod in her chair 
and was taken to bed. 

** If you pese I’d rasser say my pares alone,’’ she 
said to Beatrice, who stood waiting for her, and then 
Bee withdrew, but impelled by curiosity listened to 
what the strange child said. 

Kneeling down in her long night-dress, with her 
black curls clustering around her upturned face on 
which the gas was shining, she said first her ‘* Now 
I lay me,” then the Lord's Prayer, and “God bless 
papa and mamma, and Bunchie and baby, and the 
poor heesan, and make Trixey a dood dirl,’’ and 
added, parenthetically,“ An’ pese, Jesus, don’t let 
that big sing stayin my frote thinkin’ of mamma 
and Bunebie, and all ’em, and div grandpa a lot of 
money so I can go home quick, and bless Miss Bee, 
an’ not let her know I’s so sick for ‘em all, for 
Christ’s sake, amen.’’ 

Bee’s tears ran like rain down her cheeks as she 
began to understand how homesick Trixey was, and 
how bravely she was trying to bear it and keep it 
from her, 

Trixey was a very conscientious child, with a 
strong religious nature, easily wrought upon, and she 
had been early taught to pray for what she wanted, 
and she was in the habit of doing so with an im- 
plicit faith which was sometimes sorely tried when 
the thing asked for was not granted, 

In this particular case, however, it seemed to be 
so far as the “sing in her frote which made her want 
tocry,’’ for when after alittle Beatrice went into 
her, she found her in bed, with a very happy, con- 
tented look on her face and in her eyes, which soon 
began to droop from weariness, so that she ere long 
fell into a sweet, sound sleep, and- Beatrice went 
out softly and left her alone. 

That evening Everard came up to Elm Park with 
Rosamond, They had just heard of Bee’s return, and 
hastened at once to see her. Everard was looking 
about the same as when Beatrice saw him last, 
= that he was perhaps a little thinner and 
paler. 

He was working pretty hard, he said, and actually 
earning money, but his dress did not indicate any 
thing like reckless expenditure upon himself, It 
was neat, aud whole, and fitted bis fine: figure well, 
but' the material was coarse and heavy, such as-the 
farmer boys wore and such as would last, and Beatrice 
felt sure that the leech was‘drawing heavily upon 
him, but she could not question him then; she could 
only talk on general topics, of her visit to London, 
of Trixey, and who she was, and how she came by 
her, and then she questioned them of Rothsay and 
themselves, how Rossie was progressing in her 
studies, and if she knew aught of the reformers. 

They had stopped going about, Rossie said, though 
Rhody Ann oceasionally made a. descent upon some 
dram shop, «nd sang and prayed with the men she 
found there who had stigmatised her as Crazy Baker, 
and treated herasalunatic. When the Excise Board 
met the ladics of Rothsay had met them and re- 
spectfully requested them not to grant, licences, and 
men whese names had been on the petitions for 
license had been challenged by the ladies, who were 
well posted, 

There was, of course, ® warm discussion, with 
bitter words on both sides; speeches were made and 
answered ; women talked and argued, until at last 
they triumphed, backed as they were by the best men 
in the place,so that now Rothsay was uuder no license 
rule, though it was stated that just as much whisky 
was soldas ever, and the League were devising means 
to detect and punish this violation of the law, So 
much Rosamond could tell, while Everard, who was 
frequently consulted by the ladies, laughingly said 
that all he knew of the matter was that there was no 
money in it for him or any other lawyer so far as he 
could judge. 

It seemed he was now quite at home at the Forrest 
House, and was there nearly every evening, and 
Beatrice felt something Jike a throb of fear when she 
saw his eyes resting so lovingly upon Rossie as if loth 
to leave the fresh young face, which had grown so 





bright and fair during the last few months. Something 
agreed with Rossic, bard stady and.a purpose in life 
rhaps, and her face was plump and round, while 
er complexion was now.alnost as fair as Bee’s, with 
a rich, healthy glow upon her cheek and lips, snd a 
sparkle in her black eyes which were almost dazzling 
in their brightness. 

She was growing very pretty ; nay, she was very 
pretty, and her figure looked graceful and stylish 
when at last she arose to go, and stood while Everard 
folded her shawl around her, drawing it close up 
about her neck so as to shield her throat, which was 
alittle sore. Something there was in that shawl 


adjustment and the length of time it teok which 
sent another thrill through Bee’s nerves and made 
her grow cold and faint; and the moment they were 
gone she went to her own room where Trixey lay 
sleeping, and burst inte tears as she recalled the past, 
and‘wondered if in all lives things got so terribly 
mixed and wrong as they were in hers and Everard’s. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Trixey did not thrive well in. her new home, 
though everything: which human ingenuity could 
devise was done to make her happy and contented. 
One entire room was fitted up for her play-house, 
and toys, costly and rare, and common, too, were 
bought in such profugion that the room scemed 
more like a bazaar than a place for a child to amuse 
itself in. 

Dress after dress was purchased, and boxes of 
candy and bonbons, and pictures, and books, and 
last of all, a white goat, so fat and round that it 
was called Bunchie, for the little girl far off. 

This was given to Trixey for her own, with the 
understanding that she was was to pet and play 
with it as much as she liked, and when she was 
older drive it before a little carriage which Bee 
ordered. ‘ i 

But in spite of-everything Trixey could not quite 
get rid of that lump in her frote, though she tried 
hard to seem pleased and hide her homesickness. 
Many times a day she disappeared from sight and 
was gone a long time, and when she came back 
there was a mysterions redness about her eyes, 
which she said, by way of explanation, were “ kind 
of sore, she deseed. Maybe she had dot so dust in 
’em.’’ 
This went on for weeks, until at last, in a fit of 
remorse lest she had been guilty of an untruth, the 
conscientious child burst ont: 

“°Tain’t dust, tain’t sore that makes ’em yed ; it’s 
wantin’ to'see papa, and mamma,and Bunchie, ard 
baby brudder. Was ita story,and is lananghty 
dirl to make breve it was dust?” 

Then Bee felt that it would be wrong to keep the 
child any longer, though she had learned; to love 
her so much, and was co happy in having an object 
in life, a sphere, as she said, instead of mixing in 
so many things and being so frequently in the hot- 
test of water. 

She did not often attend the meetings of the 
League, although she was the president, and heard 
from time to;time how she was belaboured in her 
absence; neither would shajoin very heartily in the 
ladies’ plan of “getting eases,” as they called buy- 
ing brandy at the different shops and keeping it as 
proof that the seller had broken the law ; but she 
let her man Cato take his bottle to Ike Catchem, 
who she heard had not only broken his pledge to 
her, but had also broken the law, and was selling as 
usnal at the rear of his grocery, behind piles of 
boxes which screened his traffic from observation. 

But Ike had proved more honourable than the 
ladies gave him credit for, and he took Cato quite 
over his premises to show that there was nothing 
there worse than some stale goods. 

Satisfied with regard to Ike, in whom she had a 
particular interest; Beatrice dismissed temperance 
from her mind for the time being, and gave-herself 
wholly to her family. 

Mrs. Morton and Bunchie were ati}l at the par- 
sonage with her father, but ‘Theo was supplying a 
vacant pulpit some-distance off and only saw his 
wife once in two or three weeks. 

There was. room in the parsonage now for home- 
sick Trixey, for the sickly: baby had died: sudderly 
with cholera. infantum, and the same letter which 
carried the news: to Beatrice asked that Trixey 
might be sent home. 

“ As an «Xpress. package,’’ Mrs. Morton wrote. 
‘I can. trust her to come that way, or will you 
bring her yourself? We shall be so glad to seo 
you, though we cannot offer you a bed here, we are 
so full, but there-is.a good country hotel near us, 
and Cousin Julia Hayden, whom you met in my 
room in. London, wishes me to tell you that she 
will be yery glad to entertain you at her own house. 
I hope sou, will come, for though our acquaintance 
is so recent. you scem to me lixe a friend of years, 
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and I fed that-the sight of you will.de me good, } 
now thet my heart is so sore with thé loss of wy 


aby. 

“Pl go,” Beo said, as’ che finished tteading the 
letter; deciding all the more‘readily‘on account of 
a little incident which had occurred the night before 
and which filled her with alarm‘ for both Everard 
and Rosamond, 

They had walked together to Bim’ Park, and. sat 

yith her for an hour or more on the broad ‘piazza; 

1ere the full moon was shiaing brightly, 

This time there had been no shawl to adjust, for 
the early June night was warm and balmy, but 
there was a slight dampness in the air, and 
Everard’s solicitude lest Rosamond should take 
cold or contfact a sore throat was noticeable in the 
extreme, 

Two or three times he pulled the fieecy cloud of 
Berlin wool about her neek, and asked if she were 
quite comfortable, and once he jet his hand rest on 
her shoulder for some minutes, as he sat looking at 
her with an expression on his face which Josephine 
might have resented had she seen it. 

And Bee, with her strong sense of right and 
wrong, resented it for her, or rather for Rosamond, 
bse she would not see sacrifi¢ed without a pro- 

ast. 

So when they rose to go home she led Everard 
away from Rossie on pretence of showing him some- 
thing, and when sure she could not be heard, said 
to him, earnestly : 

“Pardon me, Hverard, but yow are altogether too 
solicitous about Rosamond’s health. Let her take 
care of herself; she is capable of doing it, and re- 
member, there are bounds you must not pass or 
suffer her to approach. It would be cruel to her.” 

“Yes, I know, Iknow,” he answered, a little petu- 
lantly, and colouring deeply as he spoke. “ You 
need not fear for Rossie. She is my sister, nothing 
more’; and evensif I were disposed to make her some- 
thing else, do you suppose I'can ever forget that my 
bounds are fixed? though I would to Heaven it 
were notso.’”’ 

He spoke bitterly and showed plainly how gladly 
he would free himself if possible from the bond 
which held him, and which was growing daily more 
and morekateful to him, 

As far as she could see them in the. moonlight 
Beatrice watched Everard and Rossie as they walked 
slowly down the avenue which led to the street, and 
when they were out of sight she said to herself : 

“He ought to acknowledge his marriage, and he 
must, even if he does not take his wife, which might 
be the better thing todo. There may—there’must 
be good in her—something to: build upon, if under 
the right influence, with somebody to encourage and 
stimulate her to do her best. I wish I knew her, 
wish I dared face her in her own’ home and. judge 
what manner.of person she jis,’’ 

This was Bee’s thought the night before she read 
Mrs. Morton’s letter inviting her, and when she read 
it the thought resolved itself into. a fixed.purpose, 
the first step of which was*to take Trixey to her 
mother, 

Poor little Trixey, who turned so white, bat did 
not at first shed a tear whem told of her baby 
brother’s death, 

Half an-hour later, however, Beatrice found’ her 
in the garden with her face in the grass, sobbing as 
if her heart’would break for the dead brother, of 
whom she said to Bee: 

“TI wouldh’t feel so bad to have him with Jesus, 
only I saked him once’hard, when he was so cross and 
heavy, and I was’so tired; an@ he’ wouldn’t go to 
seep. I’sesosorry. Will He let me go to Heaven 
some day‘ and see him, and'tell -bim I’se sorry?” 

As well as she could: Béatrice comforted her and 
reassured the remorse-smitten child; whose consci- 
entiousness' and sweet feith and trust’ in Him were 
leading her! into ways she had ‘only known in theory, 
but which were beginning to be very pleasant to her 
fect asshe learned each day some new lesson from 
the trusting child. 

It was near'the latter part of June, ithe-season of 
roses and pinks and water lilies; when she at last 
took Trixey to the old brown house under the 
shadow of the apple trees, where the mountain air 
was filled with perfume from the flowers blossoming 
on the strait board borders by the door, and where 
Bunchie played in the seft summer sunshine: under 
the snow-ball tree by the weil, 

It was such a plain, but’pleasant old house, with 
the rafters overhead showing in the kitchen, and the 
great tox-like beams im the corners ofthe room— 
for the-old house claimed to have seen a hundred 
years. 

But it was very cheerful and home-like, and neat 
as sowp and sand and. Aunt Namoy’s hands could 
make it 1 

She—Aunt Naneywas the first'to welcome Miss 
Belkuap, looking alittle askamce at her style and 








manners, Wondering how they could ever entertain 
so fine a lady even for s few hours; and deciding, if 
ishe stayed to tea, to emmit the extravagance of the 
best table-cloth aud the old china which had been 
‘her mother’s, 

Mrs. Morton was sick with nervous headache, and 
Mrs, Brown was still down with nervous prostra- 
tion, having stoutly resisted all Mrs, Julia Hayden’s 
advice about making an effort, and hints which 
sometimes amounted toassertions that shecould get 
up if she liked, and would diet on oatmeal and 
barley. 

In her last letter to Mrs: Morton Beatrice had 
declined Mrs, Hayden’s offer to make her house -head~- 
quarters, and said she should feel more independent 
at the hotel for the short time she should remain, 
but within half an hour’ after her arrival at the 
parsonage Mrs. Hayden was»there alsoin her hand- 
some carriage, drawn’by* her’ shining’black horses, 
and driven by a shiningy bltek coachmen, in gloves 
and brass buttons; and she insisted so hard upon 
Beatrice stopping: with: her that the latter. finally 
accepted the in , but said she would remain 
for the day wherewhe-was and sce if she could not be 
of some comfért! amd’ help to Mrs, Morton, who 
seemed better ffommthe moment she came and laid 
her soft hand@sapon herhead, 

‘‘ Nothing*eaw helpsheror her mother, either, un- 
less they mukewn effort? Mrs. Hayden said, with a 
toss of her hea@\ and! aflash of her black eyes. 
“ Spleeny and notional beth of them as:they can be; 
call it nervous,if you like. What's nervousness 
but fidgets? Iwas never nervous; don’t know 
what it means; butif I'd give - every time the 
weather changes, or I felt a little wesk, I might 
have prostration too. There’s Harry, my husband, 
would have died long ago if I had not kept him up 
just by my own energy and will. I make him sleep 
with the windows open, and he takes-a cold bath 
every morning at six o’clock, and eats oatmeal for 
his breakfast, with a cup of hot water instead of 
coffee or téx,”’ 

** And does:he thrive on that'diet ? Is he well and 
strong ?” Béwasked, and Mrs. Hayden replied : 

‘* Well andstrong? No; he could not be that in 
the nature of things; be comes:from a sickly stock, 
but he keeps about; whieh is better’ than lying in 
bed, and moping all theetime,’”’ 

How strong Mrs. was; and so unsym- 
pathetic that Beatrice not wonder: Mrs. Morton 
shivered and shrank .awayveven:ftomm thestouch of 
her large, powerful hands; 

“T am sometimes wicked eteugh to wish: 


might be sick herself, or »t least nervous; sovas:to 


know how it feels,’ Mrs. Morton said, after: her: 
cousin had gone. “She thinks I can do as° she 
does, and the thing is impossible. My health is 
destroyed, and I sometimes fear I shall never be-well 
again,’’ 

She had failed since Beatrice saw her, and her 
eyes looked so-large and glassy as she lay upon the 
pillow, and her cough was so constant and irritating 
that to talk of effort and oatmeal to her d pre- 
posterous and cruel. 

What she needed was rest and nursing and care, 
and change of thought and occupation, and these she 
could not have in their fullest extent at the parson~ 
age, with poverty and a sick mother, and bustling, 
irritable Aunt Nancy to act as counter influences. 
She must be taken entirely away, and amused and 
nursed and petted. as a reak invalid, and Beatrice 
began to see the first step of that vague plan formed 
in Rothsay, and which she meant to carry owt. 

For a day or two she stayed sleeping and eating in 
Mrs, Hayden’s house, and feeling all her sympathies 
enlisted for the meek, shrivelled-up Mr. Hayden, 
who in the morning came shivering to the table from 
his cold bath and swallowed his oatmeal and hot 
water dutifully, but with an expression on his thin, 
sallow face which showed how his stomach rebelled 
against it and craved the juicy sterk and fragrant 
coffee with which his blooming wife regaled herself 
because she was strong and could bear it. 

Once Bee ventured to suggest that steak and beef- 
tea might’ be a more nutritious diet even for a 
dyspeptic than oatmeal and barley, varied with dry 
toast ahd baked apples; but Mrs, Hayden knew. 
She had read upon stomachs and nerves and diges- 
tion, and. knew every symptom of dyspepsia, and its 
cause and what it needed, and how a person ought to 
feel;,and her husband submitted quietly and said, 
“Julie was right,’ and grew thinner and paler and 
weaker every day with cold baths and starvation ; 
but he kept the respect'of his wife because he tried 
to be well, and that was a great thing todo, for in 
his estimation she was a wonderful woman, and re- 
presented the wisdom of the world, 

On.the third day Beatrice left to look, she said, 
for'some quiet, pleasant nook where everybody did 
not go, and where she could, if she liked, spend a 





few weeks during the hot weather, She found such a 





place in Holburton, whither she came one warm July 
afternoon, when the town was at its best. I have 
said but little of Holburton as a place of residence, 
and now it is only necessary to say that it was one 
of those little towns nestled among the hills and 
ponds with scenery sufficiently wild and romautic 
to make it sought after by city people who like new 
places in which to spend the summer. It was not 
unusual for persons from Liverpool and Manchester, 
and even London, to pass a few weeks there, and so 
noone was surprised when Miss Belknap registered 
hername on the hotel books, and said she was looking 
for some quictand reasonable lodging-house for an 
invalid with t n. Several were recommended 
toher, and with thedistin her hand she started out 
to reconnoitre: 

Mrs. Roxie Flemimg, brown house, on the south- 
west cornesf the common, was the fourth name on 
her papers bat she went there first,and if she had 
not imtendedigning there any way she would have 
beendtawn to the place at once, because it looked so 
col and inviting: under the wreath of hop vines 
which covered onewide of it. 

The day wasjwarm and Mrs. Fleming, in her clean 
purple cabico gown, sat sewing on the door-steps, 
while aewomanmwith a deep, pasteboard bonnet on 
her heady coneesling her face from view, seemed to 
be s sthesgrass\in the back yard, But she 
turnetiasshe-heard the gate open, and seeing Dea- 
tricestood still a. moment as if astonished at the 
sightiof so much style and unmistakable refinement 
coming intotheyard. This was Agnes, who cama 
forward until sheesaw her mother; then she with- 
drew; leaving Mrs; Fleming to confer with tho 
stranger. 

Shevhad rooms tolet; her house was empty now, 
she said ; didthe lady want them for herself? and 
she leoked curiouslyat Beatrice, who was so different 
fromthose who usually came to her, for her rooms 
were low and scantily furnished, and not at ail like 
the apartments city people desired. 

Miss Belknap wanted board for herself and a friend 
with two children; twosleeping rooms and a parlour 
would do nicely for them all, a.d she was willing to 
pay whatever is was worth. 

Mrs. Fleming readily guessed that money was no 
special consideration with the lady, and as it was of 
much importance to her, she decided to ask tho 
highest possible price at first, and then fall if neces- 
sary. After a moment, during’which she seemed tv 
be thinking, she ssid: ; 

“Yes, I don’t know-but I can. accommodate you 
with three rooms; thowgh I don’t often rent an extra 
parlour, and if I. doeo now my daughter Josephine 
must give up the room she-occupies when she is 


** Then she is‘not’at home ?” Beatrice said, fecling 
that she must know that fact before she decided, 
where the only attraction was Josephine, who, she 
found, had only gone for a week or so to Martha’s 
Mn a with a party of friends, and was expected 

aily. 


The price named for the three rooms, though high ° 


for Holburton, did not seem unreasonable to Bea- 
trice, and the bargain was.closed with the under- 
standing that Beatrice was to take immediate pos- 
session, unless some obstacle came up to prevent on 
the part of Mrs, Morton, in which case she would at 
once communicate with Mrs. Fleming. 

“It will bea change for her; a relief to Aunt 
Nancy; a possible benefit to Everard, and an amuse- 
ment to me,’ Beatrice thought, as she hurried back, 
where she found the Rev. Theodore himself, hand- 
somer, more elegant in appearance, becauso better 
dressed, than when she saw him last, and very glad 
te see her as an old friend who was kind to.his wifo 
and children. 

To the Holburton plan he listened approvingly. 
It would do Mollie good, he said, for two sick people 
in one house were quite too many for the comfort of 
either. 

But Mollie demurred at first; she could not sleep 
in new places unless everything were right, and she 
presumed there were swarms of crickets. and tree- 
toads, and possibly bull-frogs, there among. the 
mountains, to make night hideous and drive sleep 
from her eyes. 

It would be impossible. to betray the scorn and 
disgust which blazed in the black eyes of Mrs, Julia 
Hayden, who was present when Mollie uttered her 
protest against Holburton, or any other place than 
home, 

Crickets, and tree-toads, and bull frogs, indeed! 
She’d be an idiot and done with it. Yes, she would. 
She eaid she’d like to see the bull-frog which could 
keep her awake, everi if it saton ber pillow and 
croake | in her’ear. It was all nonsense, such fidgets. 
Just use your will.and a little common sense, and 
you will sleep through everything.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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“Ts he not a pretty boy, Mr. Shepherd? He ismy 
only brother, and was his uncle’s favourite.” 

“A pretty child,” was the reply of the handsome 
man who rode beside the first speaker, a young girl 
of peerless beauty. ‘“ What is his name ?” 

“ Edmund ; it was my uncle’s name.” 

“T like it. I believe that he is the heir to your 
deceased relative’s estate called Downie.” 

“Yes,” and the girl reined in her dappled steed 
on the summit of a knoll which commanded a good 
view of the surrounding country. ‘“ We have a 
grand view of Edmund's inheritance from this 
position,” she continued. “If you will look to the 
right you will see its westernmost limit; that long 
line of trees that wear a bluish garb which distance 
lends them, Yon silvery river, glistening in the 
sun, is the eastern boundary, while you cannot reach 
the northern line of Downie with the naked eye— 
not even from this elevated point. There stands the 
old manor house built by my grandfather before the 
internecine wars of which you have certainly heard. 
Now, is it not a lovely prospect for one of my 
brother’s tender years ? He feels proud of his 
possession and builds his air castles every day.” 

While Amy Lawrence spoke the eyes of the man 
who filled the saddle by her side were feasting upon 
the beautiful estate that lay at his very feet, as it 
were—a pearl of great price. ‘I'he broad fields, 
burdened with ripening grain, looked like golden seas 
in the sun, and the woods and streams, emerald and 
silver, enhanced the view. 








And the muddy little boy whom he had just passed 


IN NEED. | 

playing with bat and ball was the heir of Downie, 
with its thousands of acres and countless stores of 
wealth. Cyrus Shepherd's eyes flashed with cove- 
tousness as they drank in the richness of the proud 
estate which looked like some far trending continental 
demesne, and he turned to his companion almost 
abruptly. 

“Your brother is one of the fortunate ones,” 
he said. “ But what will become of tho estate if 
He should call him home before he attains his ma- 
jority ?” 

Amy’s face grew suddenly pale and sorrowful. 

“T never think of such an event,” she said quick- 
ly, “though it may occur. I love yon little boy 
with all my heart, and my great desire is to live to 
see him take possession of jewelled Downie. But I 
will answer your question. The estate, in the event 
of his death, falls into the hands of his sister, if she 
be living.” 

Cyrus Shepherd started. 

He knew that Amy was the young heir’s only 
sister. 

“Do let us ride into the valley,” the girl said, 
before he could speak. ‘The sun shines so warm 
upon this hill, and besides, I want to show you some 
of the beauties of dear old Downie.” 

The couple cantered down the slope and disap- 
peared among the trees that lay between it and the 
old manor house, which had withstood the storms 
and rack of many years. 

Cyrus Shephord was comparatively a stranger in 
the county through which he rode beside its 
reigning belle. He was quite prepossessing, and 
reported rich—the son of Jerome Shepherd, the 
great banker of one of our eastern cities. There 
was no denying his parentage, for his father had 





accompanied him to the home of the Lawrences, but 
had retnrned, leaving the son to make love to Amy. 

And it seemed that such was the young man’s 
original intention, for he appeared a suitor from the 
first. 

The sun was just setting when tie couple returned 
from their ride through Downie. 

Amy invited her escort into the mansion, but he 
declared that he had business in the little town fivg 
miles distant, and rode away. 

Swiftly over the wide road he gallopped, and did 
not draw rein until he reached the quaint hotel at 
which he had established himself. 

As he entered the front room his eyes fell upon @ 
man who sat near the stove, as if he was chilly. 

A look of recognition passed between the two and 
a moment later they were shaking hands. 

“This is my friend, Mr. Langdon,” said Cyrus 
Shepherd, introducing the stranger to the landlord. 
‘He seeks me on business from my father, and I 
will share my quarters with him.” 

Then he said to the man: 

“Come, Langdon, we will go upstairs. Iam glad 
to see you, though I did not look for you until the 
midnight train.” 

The new-comer picked up a valise and followed 
the banker’s son up the carpetless stairs to a cosy 
little room, the door of which was immediately locked. 

“Well?” said Langdon, as he deposited his va- 
lise upon a chair. ‘ How are matters going here ?” 

“Swinmingly,” was the reply. ‘“ But there is a 
life in my way—a boy's.” 

“Ah! her brother. You have written me about 
the youth. Ifthe estate approaches your descrip- 
tion it must be a veritable paradise.” 

“Tt exceeds my description,” cried Shepherd, en- 
thusiastically. ‘ To-day, for the first time, I rode 
over a portion of it. It was like a pearl in the sun, 
and Amy Lawrence is a jewel which I can wear for 
the asking.” 

“ Are you sure of this?” 

“Tam quite sure! I can see already that she loves 
me. My experience in such matters, Langdon, 
makes me an expert. I detect the first signs of love 
with practised eye and you know that a woman never 
escapes the meshes of my net.” 

The man called Langdon smiled. 

“T am going to rely upon you in this matter,” 
Shepherd continued. . 

“T will not fail you!” 

“ That is right. You understand the case. A 
boy of ten stands between me and thousands of 
pounds. Whatever you do, Langdon—it sounds 
queer, your new name— do it quickly and in secret. 
Let no blame fall upon me.” 

“ The blow shall fall and not a soul know from 
whence it came !” 


* * * * * * 


The blow did fallone week after the consultation 
in Cyrus Shepherd’s room of the humble hotel. 

There was pain and dreadful uncertainty in Amy 
Lawrence’s home, for her brother, the young heir 
of Downie, had mysteriously disappeared. The 
stréams had been searched, and the woods had 
echoed with the sound of his name for many days ; 
but no sign of him, save his little hat, which was 
found on the banks of an artificial lake, had been 
discovered. 

Foremost in the search for the lost heir of Downie 
appeared the handsome Cyrus Shepherd, whose 
eagerness and well-feigned solicitude gained him a 
great many new friendsin the neighbourhood. He 
seemed everywhere, stimulating the country people 
to renewed search by a lavish expenditure of money, 
and heralding the loss of the boy abroad through the 

ress. 

Three weeks passed away in fruitless search. 

One night upon bis return to town Cyrus Shep- 
herd received a letter which caused him alternate 
joy and fear. 

** It was brief, and read thus: 


“My Dear SHEPHERD,—I am here in this Flori- 
dian town. We had a pleasant, though unfortunate 
voyage. My pet red bird, which I hoped would sing 
for me in this land, escaped from his cage on ship- 
board and reached the shore. He escaped during 
the night with, I suspect, the connivance of a sailor 
whom I had offended. We made search for him on 
the following day, but without avail. The bird 
reached ,an uninhabited portion of the coast, and 
will not survive long. I know you will regret my 
loss, for the bird was a valuable one, and would 
have thrived under my eye inthe south. Do you 
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think a second expedition to the place of escape 
would result favourably ? * Truly yours, 
“ L.” 


Innocent asthe letter appeared upon ite face, it 
contained startling news to Cyrus Shepherd. 

It told him that Edmund Lawrence, the lost heir 
of Downie, had escaped from a vessel to a wild por- 
tion of the Irish coast, upon which he would 
perish if succour did not soon arrive. 

‘The banker’s son was agitated over the news. He 
cursed what he called‘: Langdon’s folly,’’ and de- 
clared that he could “never get along without 
quarrelling with somebody.” 

He trusted, too, while he stoodin the lamplight 
with the letter in his hand, that no aid would come 
to the lost heir, 

** Amy Lawrence is mine!” he cried. ‘‘ Now I do 
not want the boy to return. Hold him fast, thou 
wild coast, and I will bless thee for all coming time. 
Better his escape, perhaps, than captivity with Lang- 
don, for that man has an ungovernable tomper, and 
might have turned against me at some futare day. A 


few more weeks and I will complete my cooquest, 


and while the lost heir of Downie finds a grave 
among the wild flowers of the coast I will possess 
the jewel whose glitter drew me hundreds of miles 
from the city.” 

Cyrus Shepherd could picture the lonely child on 
the coast, but he could not witness the reality. 

Shaded by a clump of plants a boy sat on the 
ground and looked upon the waters of the little cove 
that lay before him, His face was pale, and his eyes 
were red from excessive weeping. 

He bore a striking resemblanca to Amy Lawrence, 
who, indeed, was his sister, and her name fellfrom 
his lips while he reclined on the ground. 

‘Jack thought he was befriending me when he 
assisted me to escape to this wild shore!” the boy 
murmured, “Ay, indeed, the fellow was, for I 
would sooner be here than in the hands of that hard- 
faced man, who made me call him father. Why did 
he take me from home? I never harmed him—never 
saw him before in all my life. Now Downie has 
been taken from me by a bad man, and Amy’s eyes 
must be full of tears,’’ 

The last words had scarcely left the exile’s lips 
when he started to his feet, for a singular object had 
shot suddenly into the cove. 

A second look assured him that it was a boat, and 
that its occupant was a girl. He saw that she was 
young, and fantastically dressed in gaudy colours. 
Her long dark hair interwoven with the feathers of 
birds fell over her shoulders and gave her a romantic 
appearance, 

With a loud cry of joy Edmund Lawrence sprang 
to the beach. 

The girl heard him and stopped her boat. Looking 
over her shoulder she saw the youth wading towards 
her ti.rough the limpid water, with arms outstretched 
as if for assistance. 

“ Stay and let me tell you about the bad man who 
brought me here!’’ the stolen heir of Downie cried. 
‘* Do not leave me, for 1 am here alone, and tbis is 
not my home.” . 

Gazing upon him for a moment the girl dippe 
her paddle into the water, and the boat shot towards 
the boy. 

Nearer and nearer it came till the exile clapped 
his bands and laughed for very joy—laughed till the 
pretty occupant of the boat smiled in return. 

‘*Are you alone?” she asked, leaning towards 
Edmund. 

“Yes,and far from home. A bad man stole me 
from Downie, and brought me to this place.” 

“ Wicked men do bad things. If you no not want 
to stay here I will take you to our people, where you 
will become @ great man.” 

Forgetting his home the boy laughed at the idea. 

“A great man? yes!” he cried. “Take me to 
your home, and I will live there for ever !” 

The bargain was consummated. Edmund Law- 
rence secured his gun which lay on the shore, and 
the boat which shot from the cove bore him along 
to the girl’s home in the mountains, 





CHAPTER II. 


THE sun was going down upon the hills and valos 
of Downie when Amy Lawrence sat in an easy chair 
in the sitting-room of her own comfortable home. 
Her attitude was one of the deepest dejection ; a 
light shawl was thrown carelessly around her 
shoulders ; her hair, loosed from its confinement, fell 
in disorder about ker snowy neck, and her head 
leaned wearily upon her hand. ~ 

In front of her, leaning gracefully on the marble 
mantel, and holding in his hand a wine-glass which 





he had just emptied, stood Cyrus Shepherd, watching 
~ girl with a sinister expression on his handsome 
ace, e 

Five months had passed since the heir’s disap- 
pearance, months of crushing anxiety and pain. Not 
a word had reached the darkened home concerning 
the lost boy, and his fate was still wrapped in the 
wildest conjecture, 

Amy, seemingly, had given up all hopes, but her 
father, who wandered hither and thither, still beat- 
ing copse and dragging stream for his darling, clung 
to it with the energy of despair. 

The shadows fell about the couple in the room, 
and a linnet was tuning his voice in the old linden 
whose boughs kissed the eaves, when Amy spoke 
suddenly, without raising her head: 

‘* Mr, Shepherd, I desire that you listen to me, 
for here and now I am going to answer you.” 

He started at her demeanour, and shot her a puz- 
zled glance, 

“Answer me?” he cried, bewildered, “Why, 
Amy, I do not know that I have questioned ys 2.’” 

She smiled at his manner, and then toyed a 
moment with the fringe of her silken mantle. 

“But your actions and looks are questions to 
which I can remain silent no longer,” shesaid. ‘I 
feel that you would in the course of time ask for 
a hand which can never be yours. That hand is 
mine.” 

If a bomb had burst at his feet he would not 
—_ received a greatershock than her words caused 

im. 

He saw that she was waiting for him to speak. 

**You may know that you have interpreted me 
right,” he said, pale and excited. “I have loved 
you, and the heart that beats in my breast beats for 
you alone. For, Amy Lawrence, I could not be with 
you without giving up my heart inadoration. Good, 
beautiful, stainless, you would win the most cynical 
and melt their hearts in love.” 

He paused, 

“Ts that all?” 

Her words seemed couched in a sneer, and he 
staggered from the cutting blow. 

** What do you mean?” he cried, leaning towards 
her and grasping her arm. “Some terrible motive 
prompts your mystical utterances, Amy Lawrence, 
you will drive me mad if you do not explain. Why 
will you not marry me?” 

She fastened her flashing eyes upon him, 

** Because I never loved you,”’ she said slowly and 
with measured distinctness. ‘You have played a 
game, blackened with infamy and characteristic of 
your past life. Cyrus Shepherd, there came to our 
house last night a man named Jack Bowline. That 
cognomen smacks of salt water, doesit not? You 
never met him, but he knew a man who called him- 
self Sterling Langdon, Ha! you recognise that 
name, I thought you would. Jack Bowline brought 
tidings of Edmund; but they give us little hope, If 
he still lives he must be among the wild tribe of the 
mountains. Langdon was working for you, for my 
brother stood between you and the proud estate called 
Downie. You dare not deny this, for I have in my 
possession a lecter which you accidentally dropped in 
the hall last night. It discloses your villany. I am 
ashamed that my hand has been sought by a man 
who bears your name. Without a knowledge of your 
scheming I could not have loved you, for I have given 
my hand to one who has gone to penetrate the hills 
in search of my brother.” 

Cyrus Shepherd could not speak. 

“Go,” said Amy, pointing to the door. “ We 
part for ever, sir. Ishall proclaim your defeat to 
the world and disgrace you in its all-seeing eye. Go, 
and bear the infamy which your lust for wealth has 
brought upon you. I am miétress of my heart, Cyrus 
Shepherd.” 

But he did not obey. 

** You shall never treat me thus,” he cried, col- 
ouring and seizing her arm. ‘“‘ Why, Downie has 
fallen into your hands, and you ought to thank some- 
one for that.” 

*‘ Insult to injury!” she cried, rising to her feet. 
“Unhand me, sir, or I shall be tempted to strike 
you down with this glass for your insolence.’’ 

He saw the flash of Amy Lawrence’s eyes and 
withdrew his hand. 

The next moment she turned and swept proudly 
out of the room, and Cyrus Shepherd was alone be- 
fore the glowing grate. 

“Foiled!” he hissed. “Beaten! deceived by a 
girl, whose hot vengeance will follow me wherever I 
go. This is one of Cyrus Shepherd’s failures.” 

i Then he left the house and returned baffied to the 
city. 
Several months later the stolen heir of Downie 
returned, but not alone. There came with him a 
beautiful girl who called herself the White Roso of 





the Hills. Amy’s lover had discovered the missing 
boy among her people, but he would not depart 
until the girl who had taken him from the coast 
promised to accompany him, 

She has grown to womanhood, and the heir of 
Downie will soon lead her to the altar. 

Amy, married and bappy, lives at the old place, 
to tell to lovely children the story of Cyrus Shep- 
herd’s unsuccessful wooing, F.G. 





THE NAMES OF COIN. 


Tue American dollar is derived from the German 
* thaler,”’ literally “ valley piece,” the first thalers 
having been coined in Joachimstal, in Bohemia. 
The same name is also used in Sweden and Denmark, 
where the unit of currency is called a rixdale or 
royal dollar, As for the sign or abbreviation, $, 
authorities cre divided as to its origin, but it is 
generally admitted that § was originally written 
with the S on the U; but for the sake of celerity it 
was considered to be expedient to change the U to 
two strokes through S, which has remained the 
accepted sign. The American mill, cent, and dime, 
the French centime and decime, the Italian cen- 
tesimo, the South Amerivan centaro, are terms 
derived from the Latin, denoting the thousandth, 
the hundredth, and the tenth part of tke unit of cur- 
rency. 

When the Italian cities were inthe height of their 
power, inthe middle of the sixteenth century, their 
coins naturally spread over the world, and their 
names were taken for the coins of many other 
countries; thus the world-renowned Florentine 
florin (in Italian florino, so called from the flower, 
the lily of Florence, being on the reverse of every 
coin) was adopted by the French and Niglisb, who 
also give the same name to the German coin gulden 
—derived from gold money. ‘The Venetian seguin, 
in Italian zecchino—from “zocco,’’ a mint—was 
adopted by most of the Oriental countries with 
which the Venetian merchants trafficked. 

The Milanese ducat was taken into France’ and 
Naples when the armies of these countries overran 
Milan. The Neapolitan carlino is a small coin, with 
the head of Charles on it. The Roman scudo—iu 
French—took écu, its name, from the shieid origin- 
ally placed on this coin, Another Italian coia which 
spread over Yurope was the Roman grosso, called in 
England a groat, in France a gros, in Bremen a 
grote, and still retained in Prussia and Saxony as a 
little groat or groschen, 

The French sou is evidently derived from the 
Italian “ soldo,” or piece with which one can solde 
or pay one’s debts, The Hanseatic ‘l'owns also fur- 
nished coins, witness the mark, so called from the 
Government “ mark,’’ that it was of good weight. 
The schelling of Hamburg was adopted in England, 
where it is called a shilling, and also by Denmark 
and Sweden, where they call it skelling. Many coins 
derive their names from the marks or signs printed 
on the reverse, and retain the name, although the 
sign may have been disused. Tbus a coin which 
has a crown on the reverse was called an écu in 
French, a crown in English. A piece which hada 
cross on it is called a kreutzer in Germany (from the 
German word ‘‘ kreutzer,’’ a cross), altiiough no signs 
of a cross can be discovered on the modern kreutzer. 

The English ‘‘ pound ’’ was originally a pound of 
money; but it has been gradually reduced to its 
present form, and called a sovereign, from the sove- 
reign’s head being on its face. In France, during 
the reign of Louis XVI., there was a coin called a 
livre, or pound, which the Republic adopted as the 
unit of currency, changing the name of that to franc, 
which it still retains. When the kingdom of Italy, 
and more recently the Papal Stats, adopted the 
French system, they retained the old names of livre, 
in Italian, liva, and made that the unit of currency, 
so that the franc of France and the liva of Italy aro 
of exactly the same value. 

The * Napoleon”’ or ‘*Louis’’ of the French is 
simply a conventional name given by the French to 
a twenty-iranc piece; in the same manner as the 
Americans call a ten-dollar piece an “‘ eagle,” andas 
the Prussians have a “ Frederick.’’ The English 
guinea derived its name from the fact that the gold 
from which the first guineas were made came from 
the Guinea Coast. The English farthing is so called 
from its being the fourth of a penny ; the derivation 
of the Spanish cwarto is the same, the cwarto being 
the quarter of a real or royal piece, ‘I'he names of 
the South American coins are mostly of Spanish or 
Portuguese origin ; the peso, or reru, is a piece that 
weighs, from “ pesar,” to weigh; the centarois the 
hundredth part of the unit of currency, and the rei 





of Brazil is a royal piece. 
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From the above-mentioned facts it will be seen that 
the tendency of all nations has been to adopt.the 
coins of other nations; witness the groat, which 
travelled from Italy to England, France and Ger- 
many. Sometimes the value was altered; for in- 
stance, there is a florin in Bavaria worth. forty 
American cents, and divided into sixty kreutzsrs, 
while in Austria there is one of the value of fifty 
American cents, divided into one hundred. kreutzers. 

To give an idea of the difficulties a merchant doing 
business in Germany has to encounter, it must be 
remembered that there are five distinct coinages in 
use in that country, namely, Prussia and Saxony, 
who use thalers, worth seventy-five cents, divided 
into thirty groschen ; Hamburg, with marks of thirty 
cents, divided into. sixteen shillings; Bremen, wita 
its groten; and Austria and Bavaria, before men- 
tioned, 





FACETIA. 


THOSE TERRIBLE POPULAR sONGs! 
(A Ditty of the Day.) 


Tuose popular songs !--those popular songs 
Have caused me a world of pain; 
Awake or asleep, they always keep 
Perplexing my tortured brain. 
I'm never exempt—last night I dreamt 
The “ Vagabond” and the “ Scout ” 
Had paid thir rent to the“ Baron of Brent,” 
For fear he might turn them out. 
The “ Diver” (named Brown) then 
“ Wander’d down 
Tho mountain side” with me, 
We tied up our heads with “ Silver threads ” 
To captivate “ Nancy Lee ;” 
While “ Belle Mahone,” as she wander’d 
alone, 
Was warbling ‘‘ Sweet and low,” 
For Santley’s ‘“‘ Raven” had reached the 
haven, 
And croak'd “TI fear no foe.” 
The “ Lover and Bird ” I likewise heard 
For “ Thady O’F lynn ” bewailing, 
“Oh ! Come, birdie, come,” my lute L'll 
strum, 
For “ My love has gone a-sailing,” 
Though “ lt was a dream,” yet I felt 
extrenie 
And deep distress of mind, 
I shall take, perforce, some desperate course; 
Repose and relief to find; * 
If organs and bands, and Broadwood's 
“ orands,”’ 
Can't leave a poor wretch alone, 
T’ll fly to Peru, orto Timbuctoo, 
Where popular song’s unknown ! , 


—Funny Polks. 
STOUT AND MILD. 


Tur papers state that H.R.H. the Princess of 
Wales bas improved in health considerably since her 
visit to Greece. Mrs. Pralamopsays “ Of course the 
dear creetur is bound to improve out there, but they 
must be careful, or too much of the fat will spoil her 
beauty.’’ (We shall have to discharge that old lady 
if she doesn’t make better jokes. Such a one as this 
is not only fatuous, but disgreaseful), —Fun. 

KURDS AND WAY. 

A Kunrp tribe is reported to have submitted tothe 

Tussians. But the journal to which we are indebted 


for the information neglects toadd where and in 
what whey the submission a-Kard, 
** ONE TRIAL SUFFICIENT.”’ 

A GENTLEMAN who wrote to a tax-collector to com 
plain of an overcharge, used a sheet of “ family note- 
paper” containing armorial bearings, and was at once 
made liable for and compelled to pay a fine of five 
pouuds and costs. On inquiring at his residence, 
our reporter was informed that the victim was con- 
siderably crest-failen, but had otherwise passed: an 
extremely quiet night. —Pun 

LEATHERY, 


Tuer is a great fuss just now about tle Jews and 
Christians in Morocco, Whut is the use of asking us 
to take the troubles of Moroeco when we've plenty 
of our roan ? —Fun. 

LATEST. 

Tuy will have it the Czar wants peace. Whilo 
things Czir as they are, it’s more likely that he 
wants “pieces.” —Fun. 








IMPERFECT ACCOUTREMENTS. 


A DAILy contemporary—novan Irish one—animad- 
verting on the unreadiness of the*British Army 
observes that :— 

“For want of those pence, shillings, and pounds, 
in which England abounds more than any other 
country, we find our soldiers are few, that they have 
no gaiters and no buttons.to them.” 

This isa little too hard upon the War Office. How 
could the troops possibly have any. buttons to no 
gaiters ? — Panch. 

A QUERY FROM THE DANURE. 


TorPEDO, of the fature’s naval task, 
Has won the Master’s place. Should 
proof be needed, 
To whom but toa Master, Punch would ask, 
Is power to blow up Monitors conc =a an 
—Paneh. 


Srorr anp Nonsensz.—A City banquet, and the 
speeches after it. —Puanch. 


PROFESSIONAL PRIDE. 


Smart Tatror (to dissatisfied customer): “I 
must ask you just to bear in mind, sir, that tailoring; 
has not yet been brought down to the level of one of 
the exact sciences ?” —Ptnch. 


GARDEN MEM. 


A “PLOWERING annual” that is in season all the 
year round.—A Crystal Palace season ticket. 
—Fun. 


against the 


Sririrep Contest.—“ Kinahan 
‘a —Fun. 


world. 
THE CROSS SECS. 
Wuar is the difference between Mr. Cross and 
Womankind? One's a Home Sec, and the otberis a 
Home Sees. (Mr, Gross has seen the proof of this 
and begs to say that there is no difference between 
him and womankind. He agrees with themin every- 
thing). —Fur. 
THOUGHTFUL. 


Our Chatterbox says that when 8.man is a-mnsing, 
he doesn’t find himso, Quite the reverse,—Fun. 


HAIL covumeta! 


Tue Columbia Market, after numerous vicissitudes, 
has been opened as a market for the sale of American 
meat, The name of the markot is meet and Ame- 
riean, and must have been the result.of foresight as 
to its ultimate utility, Fun. 


FOSTER’S: ACT. 


Youna Mr: Foster, who blows glass and’ lives-ih 
St. Luke’s, has been charged with assaulting his 
mother-in-law, who’ had come to stay in his house. 
It was probably the latter arrangement which Fos- 
tered the affair. 

Query, sy Ovr Owx Ipior.— Can a drill-ser- 
geant’s pay be properly regarded as bored’ wages ? 

—Fun. 


WORLDLY WISE, 


First Motier or DavcuTgers: “ Haye you called 
on the Cholmondeley Joneses yet ?” 

Srconp Dirro: “ Yes, I heard’ they were going 
to give a ball,and soT called last Saturday.” 

First Dirro.(in a tone of superiority): “ Ah, I 
heard that the ball was not coming off;and so I 
didn’t,” —Panch. 

A GONE COON. 


ABERDONIAN:. “ Mornin’ tae ye; Mistress MacNab. 
What's this they're saying?—that your Jean’s tae 
hae the Meenistair ?” 

. Mistress M.; “Qaaye! Aw’m.thenkin’ itll be 
that. He hesna jist said onything himsel’, but yo 
ken she’s willin’, an’ her feyther’s pairfectly willin’ 
tae.”’ —Fun 

DILAPIDATIONS, 


Arcuirect (who has come down about the “ Res- 
toration ’’ of Church.)': “ Good deal of dry-rot about 
here,” 

GarRutovs Prw-Orener: “Ob, sir, it ain’ti 
nothink to what there is in the pulpit.’”” —Punch, 


“op RABBIT. ’BM!” 


A cat farm is reported to have been established on. 
an island in Lake Erie. Furs are ostensibly the 
product, but we would wager that rabbit pies will: 
somehow or other become plentiful in that neighbour- 
hood ! 

FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 

Ir was suddenly reported the other day, and: the 
report caused great consternation in the neighbour- 
hood of South Hampstead, that the eldest daughter 
of Mr. Brown, the eminent haberdasher of Regent 
Street and Belsize Park, had gone off with her 


iby: the contractor, 





groom.. Ona deputation of. friends and neighbours 
waiting on the old gentleman to condole with him 
and hear the latest, they were horrorstruck to find 
that only half the story was true. The young lady 
had. gone off. with her groom, ’tis true—her bride- 
groom. Sympathy was never so cheap in the neigh- 
bourhoed before, and several of those who went to. 
offer consolation think it a reg’lar got up thing and 
a swindle on: the benevolcnt, —Fun. 


A HERO. 


A mawand his wife were the other day charged at 
& police-court with being both drunk and incapable 
—thatis, both were drunk and both were incapable 
—and after hearing the oase the worthy magistrate 
fined the pair ten'stillings each or seven days. The 
man promptly paid the fine for himself, and left the 
partner of his joys to go togaol. And‘ there were 
some people in the court who actually spoke slight- 
ingly of the male defendant. Envy does take curious 
shapes sometimes ! —Fun. 

EXTRA. 

Tue wife of. a contractor, near Wigan. has: given 
birth tofour.children, A. result. not contracted for 
—Fun. 

Evipextiy-an Important Equestrian “when he’s 
at home.’’—The North-Riding Coroner, 

—Fun. 
NEW INVENTIONS. 

Tue Infantile Anti-Wagnerian Warbler.—Applicd 
to. the infant’s mouth it. converts the most hideous 
outcry. by its merely passing through the mellifluous 
tube into a highly harmonious melody, The stops 


can be arranged for a series of popular airs. 


‘Te. Conversational Melometer is modification of 
the above for adults who must converse while the 
opera or young lady at the piano is“ going on.’’ By 
this regulator the small-talk falls.into.harmony with 
the warblings on the stage or notes:from the grand, 
and seemeth to be but an echo in unison, 

Tup) Waterproof Epiderimis.—Disselve salts of 
gutta-percha in your bathing-water any’ rainy morn- 
ing. The salts crystallise onthe person, and render 
one waterproof, however heavy tj.c shower, 

Tue Digital Elongator, or Finger-Tongs, — To 
enable ladies to reach their purse or handkerchief, 
now. sodeplorably distant.in the. behindhand pockets 
of & la mode jackets. Being exquisitively chased in 
silver, and attached to twenty-button gloves, they 
cannot fail to be a recherché article of the toilet. 

—Fuuny Folks. 
OBVIOUS, 

Wuv'is it futile to reply to Parliamentary 

speeches ?—Because they are already Hansard. 
—Funny Folks. 


A MUSICAL NOTE. 


Tue sea-songs of Dibdin have been set to music 
agnin. The melodies, are of course all of them nep- 
tunes. 


—Funny Folks. 
JAIL-BIRD BATTALIONS. 


To commemoratea. Turkish victory the Sulian has 
pardoned all prisoners who have served two-thirds 
of theirsentence, ‘‘ These will enter the army,’’ and 
make, of course, ex-cell.ent soldiers. 

—Funny Folks. 


FOR OUTWARD APPLICATION ONLY. 


Eutry: “My dear Bessy, why do you put on all 
that jewellery? It’s awfully valgar, you know.” 
Bessy: “Jewellery! What, haven't you heard 
of the new medical discovery—the metal cure? 
This is my prescription !” —Fauny Folks, 
A NEW “OLD MASTER.” 


& COUNTRY auctioneer residing not a: hundred 
miles from Bridgewater, Somersetshire, lately 
dilated to some considerable extent at a sale on tie 
diffuse styles of the artist’s: works he had to «ub- 
mit, all the paintings being, he said, by that. prolific 
master, ‘‘ Pinxit!’’ — Funny Folks. 

GARDEN PARTI-COLOURED PHENOMENA. 


A TRRRIBLE innovation in fashion is threatened. 
“Pairs” are going out, and dress will be parti- 
coloured, one white glove, one black, and so forth. 
—Weekiy Paper. —Funny Folks. 

A CAPTIVATING PASTIME. 


Brorner’ Jonatuan hag just promoted a nev 
amusement (namely, a “cap. festival’’), vice the 
“spelling bee,” played out. The novelty consists 
‘in providing caps of. various shapes and colours for 
the ladies, neckties corresponding to the caps being 
sold to the gentlemen as tirey enter, so that each 
male visitor finds his partner ready and waiting for 
him. The difficulties hitherto in the way of a lady 
‘setting her cap” atau“ eligible’ are thus reduce 
to @ minimum, while the bashful man is easily 
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enabled to devote himself exelusively to her whom 
he might otherwise never have dared to approach. 
Tne peculiar nature of the cap and necktie amuse- 
ment obviously leads te many good matches. 
.  —Funny Folks. 
Tne INVOCATION OF THE FRENCH REPUBLICANS. 
—tThiers, idle Thiers ! —Funng Folks: 
“THE CRICKET BEGAN IT.” 
Ir is said that ladies are going to take to cricket. 
Wouldn’t it be better for the ladies to imitate Mrs. 


Peery bingle, and keep to the Cricket on the Hearth ? 
—Funny Folks. 


& 8. D. 


DmiGENT readers of the “ Court Circular ” will 
have remarked that the Prince of Wales usually 
takes Colonel Ellis with him on his travels: 
Exactly. A prince needs the “£ s.,” but he, of 
course, has-no evcasion to trouble abont the “d.’’ 

—Funny Volks. 


“ Four-In-Hanp.’’—The fingers. 
—Funny Folks. 


“Tur “Srngws or War’’—(From a Turkish 
point of view.—Musclemen. —Funny Folks. 


. a” Popr’s Best Bow-yEr.—Sir George of that 
1 
A FOOD BETWEEN THEM, 


Some of the Holy troops are said to’be deserting. 
A good many of the unspeakable ones would be glad 
to begin dining. —Fun. 

A CABBAGE-PLANT.—A tailor’s wastebasket. 

—Fun. 
NOT LIKELY TO COMB OFF. 


Ir is rumoured in scientific circles that “Dr.” 
Slade has offered to give Frofessor Lankaster and 
Mr. Donkin a series of sdéances, if those gentlemen 
will take a leaf out of his book, and meat him on the 
Continent. The Professor is understood to be quite 
satisfied with the leaf he took out of the’ Doctor’s ”’ 
table. —dJudy. 


ON A LATE AQUATIC EXPERIMENT. 


Ong Rogers, in the month of May— 
So said the morning papers— 
Would on the silvery Thames essay 
Some very curious capers ; 
Allin a tub, by four geese towed, 
Down-stream he’d take his vent’rous road. 


’T was sad but somehow things afloat 
Went wrong for Felix Rogers ; 
He could not trim his crazy boat, 
Remarked some funny codgers : 
The geese could not draw him, ’twas true, 
But Felix did ‘““draw ” geese a few! —Judy. 


“HE WHO FILCHES FROM ME,” &c, 


Cotonet Ricu and hie-lady have been attacekd by 
the Blackheath highwaymen, Fortunately the 
latter were unsuccessful, and no doubt greatly disap- 
pointed at missing the plunder from the Riches in 
their carriage. —Funny Folks, 


A Very Dovuntrut Acz.—Saus-age. 
—Funny. Folke, 


A PARADOXICAL CON, 


Wnuat rate is it that delights ratepayers by rising ? 
— The Bank-rate —Fuony Polks. 


TRAGIC TALE. 


CuIna is cracked. It appears that the tails of his 
Celestial Majesty’s subjects are disappearing in a 
manner most mysterious. The Chinaman says that 
death ensues when his tail is cut off; and we can 
believe it, for in his distraction, when he loses his 
tail, he loses his head, —Funny Folks. 


Motto ror THE Microscorrcat SocteTy.—* Day 
by day we magnify.” —Funny Folks, 
MARMALADE is sometimes advertised ag a “ per- 
fect substitute for butter ;” but a lady friend informs 
me—as the resalt of her experience—that marma 
lade is not quite so suitable for frying soles in. 
—Funny Folks, 





STATISTICS. 





Tue Expenses or Pusric DePARTMENTS.—A par- 
liamentary return recently issued shows that in the 
year 1876 there was an increase of 933 in the number 
of persons employed in public offices or departments 
at a total expense of £174,627 I7s. 6d. The largest 
increase was in the Post Office, where 629 persons 
have been added, with salaries amounting to £64,785. 


In the Education Department there is an incroso of 
52 yersons,and an additional expense of £20,339 
11s. 9d., sud in tho Inland Revenue aninerecase of 91 


persons, and an incrcased expenditure of £10,945 


4s.9d. On the other hand there has been a diminu- 
tion in various departments. of 61 persons, and a de- 
crease in the expenditure of £36,140 7s. 1d. The 
largestitems under'this head are a decreaso of £5,286 
33. 5d. in the Office of Works, being the salaries of 9 
p?rsons, and a decrease of emoluments in the Kduea- 
tion Department of £4,936 153. 8, Thero hins been a 
decrease of 14 in the number of persons employed in 
the War Office and Military Departments. 








BLOSSOM-TIME. 





WELL, Lester, I honestly tell you 
I feel rather guilty to day ; 

That country girl staying with Aunty 
To-morrow is going away. 


She’s-been all the winter with Aunty— 
The daughter, I think, of a friend— 

A nice little thing, shy and gentle, 
(Such hearts early brokeu don’t mend.) 


I'll miss her, I guess, in the twilight ; 
She used tosing quaint little airs; 
Her voice wasn’t bad, nothing showy, 

But sweet asa lute. That ste cares 


Tor your reprobate friend just a trifle, 
Alas! is too plain to deny ; 

Sometimes, when I bring her a letter, 
A tender light comes in her eye. 


She blushes and turns away shyly, 
As tho’ sie suspected her cheek 
Might tempt me so near, Demurely 
Oi ev’ry day topics I speak. 
I never intended a mischief, 
I really hope she won’t care 
When I don’t come to terms at our 
parting— 
Oi course I shall never go there. 


* * * * * 
She’s gone to the trees and the roses, 
I don’t hear her step on the stair, 
I don’t hear her voice in the twilight. 
Poor tiing! she must miss me oT 
there. 


In her dull country home down at Millow. 
The orchards are blooming, they say. 
How I long to see blossoms? The ofiice, 

I noticed, was shut the next day, 


* * # * * 


I’ve been to see orchards in blossom, 
Didn't care forit much, after all; 

Thought, while I was passing so near her, 
I'd stop and give Minnie acall. 


Such humbugs! these shy little women! 
She soon will be married, she said ; 
And there was I, bringing urs letters 
To make her soft cheek turn so red! 
I really think she was fearful 
That I had been wounded at heart, 
And so, broke the news to me gently, 
As we walked in the garden apart. 


Of course, I am glad she is happy, 
Oi course, she was nothing te me; 
But — there’s no one to sing in the 
* twilight, 
And Aunty is dull after tea, 2h. 





GEMS. 


Let your lot be bad, good, or indifferent, convince 
the world that you merit a better ; it will cause even 
your remains to be respected. 

Iv you let trouble sit upon your soul like a hen 
upon her nest, you may expect the hatching of a 
large brood, 

Tr inner griefs .were written on the brow, how 
many would appear miserable whom the world 
deems happy. 

Iw prayer, it is better to havea heart without 





words, than wards without a heart. 





Wuttst you look too much into others’ gardens, 
you will neglect your own, 
Ir we had no faults ourselves we should not take 


pleasure in observing those of others. 

Be deaf to the quarrelsome,, and dumb to the in- 
quisitive. 

Laziness travels so slowly that poverty soon over- 
takes her. 

He is wise who never acts without reason, and 
never against it. 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





VENTILATING.—When it is considered that pure 
air is essential to the purification of the blood, and 
that the food we at never becomes nutr:ment until 
it meets with the air in the lungs, an: when it is 
furthermore remembered that a full third of our entire 
existence is passed in our sleeping apartments, it 
must be-clear to the commonest understanding that 
the difference between breathing a pure and impure 
air while we are asleep is literaily incalculable as to 
the effects upon our happiness and well-being. 

Breap Puppina.—Take a pound of stale bread : 
boil a quaré-of milk; pour it on the bread, and let it 
soak one or two hours; then rub it quite fine with 
the hauds. Deat up four or five eggs, and add them 
to it; also a tablespoonful of cinnamon, or any other 
kind of spice, two cups of sugar, and a little choppei 
suet, or quarter of a pound of butter, Bake or boil 
it two hours. 

Grounpb Rick PuppING.—Mix three large spoon/uls 
of ground rice in a little cold milk ; let it boil about 
fifteen minutes, stirring all the while. When cold 
add four eggs, a litile lemon ; sugur to the taste, and 
bake it one hour, Line the dish with paste, or not. 

To CLEANSE Tus WoopWoRK ArounD Doors.— 
Take a pail of hot water; put in two tablespooniuls 
of pulverised borax ; use a good coarse house clot\— 
an old coarse towel does splendidly—and wash tic 
painting; do not use a brush ; when washing places 
that are extra yellow are stained, soap the cloth ; 
then sprinkle it with the dry powdered borax, ani 
rub the places well, using plenty of rinsing water: 
by washing the woodwork in this way you will not 
remove the paint, and the borax will soften and mse 
the hands white—a fact well worth knowing. ‘i'iso 
uses of borax in domestic economy are numerous ; 
and one of the most valuable is its employment tv 
aid the detergent properties of soap, 





MISOELLANEOUS, 


Ir is stated that the largest ox in Canada has been 
sold for shipment to England. He was sold by Mr. 
John West, of Guelph, for £60, and his live weigi:: 
‘is about 27% cwts. 

‘'ue Baroness Burdett-Coutts las offered, throuch 
the Royal Society for the Protection of Animals 
from Cruelty, to give prizes for essays upon kindness 
to animals, to be written in the different schools iu 
Derby by boys and girls. 

Dvurine@ his sojourn in Paris the Prince of Wales 
bought a charming little work of art from the Count 
Nilo in the shape of a fan, representing Windsv: 
Castle and the surrouudings, 

THERE is to be another Fine Art Gallery, and on » 
large scale, in the centro of London, namely, in 
Bluomsbury. Plans and designs have already been 
prepared for vhe erection of such a structure in the 
new thoroughfare which is being opened up between 
the West and East-End of the Metropolis. 

A PARMER in Cherville, in the district of Caux, 
France, was struck with horror the other day on 
opening a cabinet to discover that five bank notes, 
one for 500f., the other four for 100f.. had been 
gnawed to pieces by mice. He collected the frag 
ments and sent them to the Bank of France, wiiy 
after much pains in trying to fit together the pieces, 
reported that a considerable portion of the notes was 
missing, and suggested that as mice do not eat fine 
paper, but simply cut it up to carry away as lining 
material for their nests, he should organise a huut 
and seek for the abode. of the despoilers. ‘Tho 
tarmer at once set to demolish an old wall pierced 
with mice holes, and found a nest composed of tiie 
precious fragments. ‘'hese were put together and 
sent to the bank, where the officials managed to 
fit them in with the pieces previously sent to them, 
and accordingly paid the farmer the value of ti 








notes, 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 





a 


It is proposed to issue at frequent intervals in the 


“LONDON READER” 
Biographies of Eminent Living Men—Politicians, Generals, Poets, Artists, &c.—each 
being accompanied by a Lifelike Portrait. 
IN OUR NEXT NUMBER WILL APPEAR , 


MARSHAL MACMAHON, THE FRENCH PRESIDENT. 





This feature will constitute both a highly interesting attraction and also 
a most useful 


WORK OF REFERENCE—A ROLL OF CONTEMPORARY 
GREATNESS. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





J. L. M.—A Sailor’s “ Thoughts at Sea” at Christmas 
time are lugubrionsindeed. Dwelling onthe possibility 
of being stink in the depths “like a drop of rain,” or at 
best finding oneself on return to shore torn by cruel 
fate from tbe form most loved might, we admit, lead to 
the conclusion that: 


“There’s nothing in his dreary life 
To cheer him on the seas.” 


But Charles Dibdin was inspired by nobler and more 
pleasant thoughts when he wrote about the “sweet 
little cherub that sits up aloft.”” As a much-needed 
ulterative peruse carefully his ‘“‘ Poor Jack" and other 
compositions. Then turn to ‘* The Suilor’s Consolation,” 
by W. Pitt, and learn what Barney Bunting said to 
Billy Bowline: 


“ We know what risks these landsmen run, 
From noblemen to tailors; 

Then, Bill, let us thank Providence 
That you and I are sailors.” 


After which ‘' The sea, the sea, the open sea,”’ will per- 
haps be as attractive to you as 1t was to Barry Cornwall's 
hero, who sings: 


**T never was on the dull, tame shore 
But'l loved the deep sea more and more, 
And backward flew.to her billowy breast 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother’s nest, 


* a * ” * 


Aud Death, whenever he comes to me, 
Shall come on the wide, unbounded sea.” 


A. J. E. J.—We are not at present nor are we likely to 
+e for a long time in want of sach a contribution as you 
propose sending to us. 

DaRincTontaN.—In almost every verse of your Tem- 
perance duet there isa line containing tou many feet— 
one has to scramble several words together to maintain 
the proper accent inscanning. Poverty of construction, 
too, is displayed by the fact that you frequently use the 
same words iu consecutive lines. Whether or not the 
acme of beatitude is to be attained by total abstinence 
from intoxicating beverages we will not discuss—we 
opine it is possible to enjoy the good things of this life 
with moderation {and yet be tolerably happy—but the 
spectacle you present of a drunken husband being sug- 
denly and thoroughly reformed by his wife threaten- 
ing to go and tell her father is refreshing, and shows 
that her spouse was not so bad as he might have been 
after all. Fora long time to eome you had better de- 
vote your leisure to assiduous reading instead of writ- 
ing poetry. 

Brigur-Eyep VioLettg-—1. Broad shoulders are to be 
preferred before narrow ones. Both are, however, in- 
elegant when greatly disproportioned with the rest of 
the human form. 2, Strain the juice of a lemon into a 
tumbler of cold water, add pounded sugar to taste, then 
stir iu half a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, or citrate 
of magnesia, and drink during effervesence, 3. As sum- 
mer freckles are produced by the action of heat protect 
your face from the sun as much as possible, and wash it 
with elder-flower water, which is made by adding a 
quart of boiling water to two drachms and a half of 
elder flowers, After an hour's infusion the mixture is 
strained, and is then ready for use. 

Savucer.—See our answer to ‘‘ Harry” in No. 739. 

J. M. A. F.—** Nine-and-Thirty”’ is such an extra- 
ordinary production. and its orthography so exceedingly 
comical, that we have. no doubt our correspondent 
** would be delighted” to see it in print. We are really 
sorry to be obliged to consign it to the waste-paper bas- 
ket—it is so unique, 

ALIcE,—Itis not improbable. 


W. B. and Lucr, two friends, would like to exchange 
carte-de-visites with two young gentlemen, with a view 
to matrimony. W, B, is tall, dark brown hair and eyes, 
of a loving disposition. Lucy is tall, blue eyes, golden 
hair. 

B. B. and W. H. B., two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladiés about 
seventeen or eighteen. B. 8, is tall, fair, and good-look- 
ing. W, H. B. is of medium height, and considered 
good-looking. 

cate, twenty, dark hairand eyes, good-looking, would 
lie to correspond with a gentleman about her own age, 
fond of home, 

Saran, twenty, blue eyes, of a loving disposition, 
Wishes ,té cofrespond with a young man. Respondent 
must be about twenty-one, good-looking, and fond of 
home, 

Vioxrt S. L., twenty, tall, dark hair and eyes, affee- 
tionate and domesticated, would like to correspond with 
a young man about her own age. 

L. M., nineteen, light brown hair, good-looking, would 
like to exchange carte-de-visite witha yourg, man. He 
must be twenty-two, fond of home and music. 

Ngp,, twenty-eight, fair, good-tempered, would like 
to correspond with a young jady with a view to matri- 
mony, 


LEMEMBBANCES. 


Ort at the hour when evening throws 
Its gathering choices o'er vale and hill 
While half the scene in twilight glows, 
And half in sunlight glories still, 
The thought of all that we have been, 
And hoped and feared on life’s long way, 
Remembrances of joy and pain, 
Come mingling with the cl: se of day. 


The distant seene of Youth’s bticht dream, 
The smiling green, the blustering tree ; 

The murmur ot the grass-fringed stream, 
The bounding of the torrent free ; 

The friend, whose tender voice no more 
Shall sweetly thrill the listening ear ; 

The glow that Love's first vision wore, 

, And disappointment’s pangs are here, 


But oft o’er each reviving scene 
The chastening hues of memory spread; 

And smiling each dark thought between, 
Hope softens every tear we shed, 

Oh! thus, when death's long night comes on 
And its dark shades around me lie, 

May parting beams from memory’s sun 


Blend softly in my evening sky. H, H, 


ANNIB, seventeen, good-looking, light hair and blue 
eyes, would like to correspond with a young gentleman 
with a view to matrimony. 

M. M. M., sixteen, hazel eyes,golden hair, tall, would 
like-to correspond with a young gentleman, with a view 
tomatrimony. Must be between eighteen and twenty, 
fair, and loving. 

Hitpa aud Acnes, two friends, would like to corre- 

spond with two young gentlemen. Hilda is seventeen 
tall, brown hair and eyes, and very fond of home and 
music, Agnes is seventeen, medium height, brown hair, 
grey eyes. Kespondents must be from twenty to 
twenty-two. ° 
Isota, blue eyes, fair, would like to correspond with 
a young man, who must be tall, dark, and of a loving 
disposition. 
Karte W., nineteen, medium height, fair, considered 
good-looking, thoroughly domesticated, wouid like to 
receive carte-de-visite of a seaman in the Royal Navy 
Barracks. Must be good-looking, well-educated, and 
fond of home. 

J. T. P., dark complexion, dark hair, hazel eyes, fond 
of home and children, would like to exe! carte-de- 





visite with a young lady with 7 yiew to matrimony. 


E. A. P., twenty-seven, dark, tall, good-looking, would 
like to correspond with a young lady between twenty 
and twenty-two. 

LoxEty Tom, twenty-three, fair, considered good-look- 
ing, wishes to correspond with a young lady about 
twenty. 

Macsetn and Hamer, two sergeants in the Royal 
Marive Light Infantry, would like to receive carte-de- 
visites of two young ladies with a view t0 matrimony. 
Hawlet is twenty-two, dark bair,and handsome. Mac- 
beth is twenty-three, light curly hair, 

W. H. R., a Ist class petty officer in the Royal Navy, 
wishes to correspond.with a lady with a view to matri- 
mony. He is twenty-six, good-looking, dark hair. Re- 
spondent must be tall and dark, , 

M, D. L., twenty-five, tall, fair, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady about eighteen, good-looking, 
fond of home, . 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED ; 


Emir is responded to by—Henry, twenty-eizht, blue 
eyes, brown hair, medium height, and of a loving dispo- 
sition. 

Mary by—Albert Edward. 

Pot.y by—Charles A. 

D. G. by—Nella M., twenty, tall, dark hair and eyes, 
of a loving disposition, 7 

M. M. by—Eva R., eighteen, medium heigit, ¢rey 
eyes, brown curly hair, considered good-looking, foud 
of music. 

E. R. by—William H,, nineteen, medium height, sood- 
looking. _ i 

Perer by—Ada, thirty, tall, dark hair and eyes, of a 
loving disposition. 

W. L. by—J. H., twenty. 

J. M. by—Mary Ann N, 

Exit by—H. W., thirty-one, tall. 

Potty by—Ciaude. 

V. E. by—Polly, twenty-three, dark hair, and hazel 
eyes. 





. J. F. by—Pattie, twenty-three, blue eyes, and brown 
air. 
JESSIE by—J. Y. 
Amos K, by—Will, eighteen. 
i “ G, by—Moya, nineteen, ofa loving disposition, bluo 
yes. 





At the Back Numsegrs, Parts, and Votumes of tho 
bi Lonpos Reaper” are in pgint, and may be had at tie 
Office, 334, Strand ; ‘or will’be sent to any part of tire 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-lfalfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Hightpence eaca. 


Tue Lonpow Reapgse, Post-free, Three-halfpencs 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Higitpeace, 
Lireand Fasuion, Vols.1 and 2, Price Seven Shillin;s 
and Sixpence each. 


sara JounNaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepeuce 
each. 





e*. Now Ready Vor. XXVIII, of Tae Loxynon Reaves 
Price 4s; 6d. 


Also, the [ittz and Inpex to Vou. XXVILL,, Prica 
Oxwe PENNY: 





NOTICE.—Part 172 (Jame) Now Ready, Price Sixe 
peuce, Post Free, Eightpeuce, 


—— 


N.B.—CoRBESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THER Lerre Rs 
= ps Eprtok oy “Tux Lonpow Bgavec,” 334, Straud, 
“¢4¢ We cannot andertaxe to return Rejectei Mani 
criptss. As they are sent to u3 voiuatariiz, authors 
should retain copies. 
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Must be about twenty, LS 
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